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CHAPTER 842 


PANHELLENIC CULTS AND PANHELLENIC 
POETS 


N. J. RICHARDSON 


I. THE PANHELLENIC FESTIVALS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


Many of the innumerable ancient Greek festivals included athletic and 
cultural contests. By the fifth century B.c. a few of these gatherings had 
achieved much more than a purely local prestige and significance. Pindar 
and Bacchylides often give long catalogues of the victories of an athlete 
or his family at places all over Greece, but Pindar distinguishes these 
from the ‘common festivals’, where athletes ‘contested against all the 
Greeks together’ (Isthm. ıv.30-1).! By this time, a special group of four 
festivals had come to be distinguished from the rest, the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean Games, and it is for victories at these that 
the majority of our surviving epinician poems were composed. These 
were known as ‘crown games’ (stephanitai), because the prizes were not 
objects of material value but simply crowns, at Olympia of wild olive, at 
Delphi of bay, and at Nemea and Isthmia of fresh and dry celery 
respectively (at least, in Pindar's time).? Such crowns were given at some 
other festivals, but at the majority prizes of greater utility were offered. 

These four festivals were in origin very different in size and signifi- 
cance from each other. The Olympic Games, which were held in honour 
of Zeus, in the district of Pisa beside the river Alpheus, seem to have 
acquired a wider importance quite early in the Archaic period. Since lists 
of Olympic victors were kept from the first Olympiad in 776 s.c. 
onwatd, they could later be used to provide a convenient chronological 
framework for the entire Greek world. These games took place every 
four years, in August or September, at the hottest and dustiest time of 
year for both athletes and spectators. The original race was the stadion, a 
sprint of approximately 200 metres, and other contests were added 
gradually during the following centuries.? There was a tradition (Phi- 
lostr., De Gymnastica 5) that originally the athletes ran to the altar of 
Zeus, and the victor kindled the flame on the altar for the sacrifice (cf. 
also Schol. Pind. O/. 1.149e). If this is true, it shows very clearly the 

! For Pindar's lists and the festivals he mentions, see Kramer 1970 (K 52) 3-63. 


2 On Isthmian crowns see Broneer 1962 (K 8) 259-65. 
3 For a convenient list see Bengtson 1972 (k 3) 35-6. 
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religious purpose of the earliest form of the festival. It is now known 
from archaeology that until the stadium was rebuilt in the fourth century 
B.C. it lay very much closer to the altar of Zeus, with its western end 
open, and within the sacred enclosure.* The fact that it was later rebuilt 
outside the sanctuary proper suggests that the old religious ties had been 
loosened by that time, but in Pindar’s day they were still strongly felt (cf. 
Pls. to Vol. riz, pl. 304(b)). 

The Pythian Games at Delphi began as a purely musical event. The 
original contest was said to have consisted simply in the singing of a 
hymn to Apollo. After the First Sacred War, in the early sixth century 
B.C., the festival was reorganized by the Amphictyonic League, with the 
addition of further musical competitions, and subsequently of athletic 
contests. These games also took place every four years, in late August in 
the third year of each Olympiad, and the Pythiads were reckoned from 
582 B.c.5 Because of the prestige of Delphi they ranked second in 
importance after Olympia in the Classical period. 

The Isthmian and Nemean Games also took their classical form in the 
early sixth century, the Isthmian probably in 582, the Nemean in 573. 
Both were held every two years, in April or May and in July respectively. 
The Isthmian Games were administered by Corinth, and were probably 
reorganized on their new scale after the fall of the Cypselids. They were 
in honour of Poseidon, and owed their popularity to Corinth’s position 
as a meeting-place for mainland Greece, and as a flourishing port. The 
Nemean festival, in honour of Zeus, was officially controlled by Cleonae, 
but its earliest foundation was linked in legend with the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, led by Adrastus of Argos, and Argos probably 
had a hand in its organization. It may have been intended to rival the 
activity of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, who had banned the cult of Adrastus, 
and who had helped to reorganize the Pythian Games.® There was a 
similar rivalry between Olympia and Corinth in the tradition that no 
Elean was allowed to compete at the Isthmus (Plut. Mor. 400£; Paus. 
v.2.2). This exclusion was said to date from the time when the Eleans had 
refused to erase the names of the Cypselids from their offerings at 
Olympia, after the fall of the dynasty. 

Although the early history of the Nemean festival is obscure, it seems 
likely that Argos exercised some kind of general influence over the 
sanctuary throughout this period, rather than taking control of Cleonae 
and Nemea around 460 B.c.,’ or after the destruction of the temple of 
Zeus, at the end of the fifth century.? Already in 468 we hear of Mycenae 

4 Cf. Mallwitz 1972 (1 102) 180-6, Romano 1981 (1 144) 116—41; Pls. to Vol. 11, pl. 304. 

5 Cf. Gaspar 1900 (j 41) 1ff. For a recent, unconvincing attempt to argue for 586 as the date of the 
first Pythiad see Miller 1978 (K 62) 127-58. 

é McGregor 1941 (K 59) 277-8, Jeffery 1976 (A 69) 137. 

7 Cf. Bolte 1922 (F 8) 726 with references ad loc. 

8 Cf. Miller 1977 (1 115) 9-10, 1981 (1 115) 512, with references to earlier reports. 
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claiming against Argos the right of sole control of the games (Diod. 
XI.65.2), and this seems to imply some form of Argive control at this 
period. 

It is clear from inscriptions, and from the order in which Pindar lists 
the festivals in his victory catalogues, that the Isthmian Games ranked as 
more important than the Nemean.? But throughout the Classical period 
both these festivals attracted competitors from a less wide area than the 
other two sanctuaries. 

The gods in whose honour these festivals were held were panhellenic 
deities, and in gathering at their sanctuaries the Greeks felt very strongly 
the bonds of a common religion and culture. Only those of pure Greek 
birth could compete in the games in the Classical period. A sacred truce, 
which extended over the whole Greek world, prevailed for a period 
before, during, and after these festivals. This was not strictly speaking an 
armistice, but was probably designed in the first place to guarantee safe 
conduct to those visiting the festivals.!? But by the fifth century s.c. 
Olympia’s role as a panhellenic sanctuary came to assume a much greater 
significance, especially in the period after the Persian Wars. It had 
already come to be used as a place for debate between cities when a 
dispute arose, for arbitration, and for the publication of treaties. It 
became also a place where orators, philosophers and literary men could 
display their talents, by speeches or recitation of their works. It was said 
that Herodotus read parts of his history here, in the opisthodomos of the 
temple of Zeus (Lucian, Herod. 1). Gorgias appealed for unity against 
Persia here in 408, and Lysias and Isocrates composed speeches for 
delivery at Olympia in the early fourth century. Cities also dedicated war 
trophies here, as they did at Delphi. This, however, may have had a 
divisive rather than a unifying effect, if the defeated enemy were fellow- 
Greeks, as was often the case. The temple of Zeus itself is said by 
Pausanias (v.10.2) to have been built by the Eleans from the spoils of a 
war with their neighbours. One must beware of equating religious and 
cultural unity with political cohesion, which was always a very fragile 
reality for the Greeks at the best of times. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
they did see Olympia as representing an idea of this kind. As Lysias says 
when praising Heracles for his legendary foundation of the Olympic 
Games: *he thought that this gathering would become for the Greeks the 
origin of their mutual friendship’ (xxxi. 2). Certainly from a religious 
point of view Olympia came to be seen as the Greek sanctuary par 
excellence. Phidias’ great statue of Zeus represented for many the most 
impressive embodiment in visual form of the Greek idea of divinity, and 


9 IG È 131.12, 12 606, 829 (= 1? 895, 1022), 112 3128, Thummer 1969 (j 104) 11.115. At some stage 
in transmission the books of Isthmian and Nemean odes must have been transposed in the collection 
of Pindar's epinicians: cf. Irigoin 1952 (J 55) 100. 

10 Rougemont 1975 (X 79) 75-106. 
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Olympia’s supremacy is most memorably expressed by Pindar, at the 
opening of Olympian 1 (3-7): 


But if to sing of contests 

You long, dear heart, 

Look no further for another star 

Shining by day through the barren ether 
Warmer than the sun: nor shall we tell 
Of any gathering mightier than Olympia. 


Although Delphi never achieved the same reputation as Olympia for 
political neutrality, as the ‘navel of the earth’ it could claim to be in 
another sense the religious centre of Greece, and as the chief oracular 
sanctuary in the Classical period it also exercised a powerful political 
influence. Our view of the Pythian Games at this period depends largely 
on Pindar’s Pythian odes, and Pindar’s own special connexions with 
Apollo and Delphi are evident. No other deity is portrayed so vividly 
and sympathetically in his poetry. But, although this may reflect Pindar’s 
personal bias as a poet, we can gain through him a view of Delphi as a 
focus for the cultural ideals of Greece, which is surely also an expression 
of what many Greeks of this time must have felt. 

The poems of Pindar and Bacchylides demonstrate in another import- 
ant way the unifying force of these great festivals, in that so many of 
them were composed for Sicilian patrons. The Persian Wars and their 
aftermath coincided witha serious threat to the Greeks in Italy and Sicily 
from the attacks of the Etruscans and Carthaginians. Pindar’s first 
Pythian expresses most clearly the sense of an urgent need for unity 
between Greeks of the motherland and their western colonies. The 
Sicilian tyrants were at the height of their power and wealth at this time, 
and their victories at Olympia and Delphi were an essential medium for 
increasing their prestige. The rivalry with which they competed in these 
contests, and also in enriching the sanctuaries with treasuries and other 
splendid monuments, must have helped to give the Greeks a greater 
sense of unity in the face of external dangers. 


II. THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE GAMES 


Nowadays competitions of any kind take place in a purely secular 
setting, and the idea of connecting sport with religion seems particularly 
odd. There is a sense of ceremony and of a contrast with everyday life, 
but usually no more than that. 

For the Greeks, however, the religious context was essential. The 
competitions formed part of the festivals in honour of gods and heroes. 
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The gods themselves took pleasure in contests, and to compete at a god's 
sanctuary was a special way of honouring him. The poet of the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, in his vivid description of the Delian festival, reminds 
Apollo of how all the Ionians 'give you pleasure as they commemorate 
you with boxing, dancing and singing, whenever they institute your 
festival’ (149-50). Lucian describes the gods as ‘overseers of the games’ 
(Pro Imag. 19). As the Phaeacians in the Odyssey hold special contests to 
entertain Odysseus, and Achilles in the I/iad institutes funeral games to 
honour his dead companion Patroclus, so the games of the historical 
period were celebrated against an imagined background of divine and 
heroic spectators. 

But the gods were not merely detached observers. They could also 
favour individual competitors. The Greeks viewed life in general very 
much in competitive or ‘agonistic’ terms, and all success was a divine 
gift. We see them in action in the I/ad, both in war and also in war's 
image, in the contests of Book vom, Plutarch calls Greek athletics an 
‘imitation and preparation for war’ (Mor. 639DE), although by his time 
athletic and military training diverged (cf. Plut. Philopoemen 3.2—4). As 
Pindar says to the victor Arcesilas, king of Cyrene: 


Forget not, while you are sung of 

In Aphrodite's sweet garden at Cyrene, 
To set God as the cause 

Over all things. (Pyth. v.23-5) 


Many athletic festivals were believed to have been originally instituted 
to commemorate the death of a legendary figure of the past. In fact, the 
ancient commentators on Pindar state that all ancient games were 
originally of this character (Schol. Pind. Isthm. init.). At Olympia the 
games were in honour of Pelops and commemorated his victory in the 
chariot race with king Oenomaus of Pisa, by which he won the king's 
daughter Hippodameia as his wife (Pind. O/. 1.67-88). But they were also 
said to have been founded by Heracles, and Pindar gives a list of the 
victors on this first occasion when they were held (O/. x.24-77). One 
tradition ascribed to Heracles the foundation of the Nemean Games, too, 
after he had killed the Nemean lion (Schol. Pind. Nez. init.). But the 
usual version was that they were in memory of the child Opheltes, who 
was killed by a snake at Nemea when Adrastus’ army stopped there on 
the way to attack Thebes. Likewise, the Isthmian Games commemorated 
the death of the child Melicertes (or Palaemon), son of Ino. The Pythian 
Games, although not in honour of a hero, could also be described as 
funeral games, as they marked Apollo's killing of the serpent Python. 

We have already seen that the original race at Olympia was a religious 
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event, being run to the great altar of Zeus, where the chief sacrifice of the 
festival took place. This altar stood near the precinct of Pelops and the 
temple of Hera, which existed long before the temple of Zeus was built. 
These religious landmarks formed the central cult area of the sanctuary. 
In Olympian 1 (goff) Pindar speaks of the honours paid to Pelops at his 
tomb, beside the altar of Zeus, and of the contests which are held in their 
honour nearby. 

Likewise at Isthmia one can still see the starting lines of the stadium 
that was used in the Archaic and Classical periods (P/s. to Vol. rv, pl. 
205). These lie right next to the later sanctuary of Palaemon, and near the 
temple of Poseidon.!! It has also recently been suggested that the earliest 
stadium at Nemea lay quite near the temple of Zeus, unlike the later one.!? 

In addition to the heroes in whose honour the games were held, there 
were others who could be associated specifically with these contests. The 
great model for all athletic achievement (but especially for boxing, 
wrestling and the pankration) was Heracles, whose own exploits (athla) 
had, in Greek belief of thelate Archaic and Classical periods, earned him 
a place among the gods.13 But the Dioscuri were also patrons of athletes, 
Castor specifically of horsemen and Polydeuces of boxers, and they too 
had their alternating shares of immortality. Pindar is also fond of 
mentioning the athletic and other exploits of Iolaus, the nephew and 
companion of Heracles, who shared a festival with Heracles at Thebes.!4 

More generally, the achievements of living athletes are seen by the 
epinician poets in the context of both the recent historical past and also 
the remoter past of legends. The heroes whom they mention were often 
worshipped by the athletes’ communities, or regarded as their ancestors. 
For Pindar and Bacchylides past and present are inseparable, and the 
present only has meaning in the light of the past. It is not really possible 
in these poets to separate history from mythology, and for this reason it 
is misleading to speak of their use of myths, as if these were extraneous to 
the main subject matter of their poems. The historical event which they 
celebrate has greater significance by virtue of its relationship with the 
heroic age when men and gods were on closer terms. Living athletes in 
turn come closer to divine status as a result of their god-given success. 
This is confirmed most dramatically by the numerous legends which 
rapidly sprang up about the supernatural exploits and deaths of famous 
athletes of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., and the fact that some of 
them were actually worshipped as heroes after death.15 


1 C£. Broneer 1973 (1 31), esp. 46-66, 13 7-42, and Romano 1981 (1 144) 53-70. Pls. to Vol. rv, pl.. 
203. 12 Cf. Romano 1977 (1 143) 27-31. See also Miller 1985 (1 115) 80-2. 

13 Kramer 1970 (K 52) 108-38. 
4 Ol. 1x.98—9; Pyth. 1x.79-85, x1.55-61; Nem. 111.36—9; Isthm. 1.14732, V.32-3, VILQ. 
5 Cf. Fontenrose 1968 (K 30) 73-104, Harris 1964 (K 36) 110ff, Pouilloux 1954 (F 58) 1.62-105. 
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III. THE ORDER AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FESTIVALS!Ó 


1. Olympia 


The Olympic festival lasted for five days in the fifth century s.c. (Pind. 
Ol. v.6). It was held in the month Parthenios or Apollonios, at the full 
moon, once every forty-nine or fifty months, and was preceded by a 
sacred truce of a month. The centrepiece of the ceremonies was the 
sacrifice of a hecatomb on the altar of Zeus, which was itself composed of 
ash from the victims (Paus. v.13.8). The exact order of the athletic events 
is not known for certain. According to Pausanias (v.9.3), up to 472 the 
equestrian contests were held on the same day as the other events, but 
thereafter the pentathlon (running, jumping, discus, javelin and wres- 
tling) and horse-races took place before the sacrifice, and the other 
contests after it (cf. also Xen. Hell. v11.4.29). The boys’ contests preceded 
the men's (Plut. Mor. 6394), the foot-races were all on the same day, and 
the wrestling, boxing and pankration were also on the same day (Paus. 
VI.6.5, 13.3, 15.4). The last event was the race in armour. 

At the end of the sixth century the list of contests was as follows: 
stadion (single lap foot-race), diaulos (double lap), do/icbos (long race), 
pentathlon, wrestling, boxing, pankration, boys’ foot-race, boys’ wres- 
tling, boys' boxing, race in armour, four-horse chariot-race, horse-race. 
To these were added the mule chariot-race in 500 and the mares’ race in 
496, but both of these were discontinued in 444. In 408 a two-horse 
chariot-race was introduced. 

The contests were preceded by a procession from Elis to Olympia, and 
a ceremony at which athletes and officials swore an oath to observe the 
rules of the games, and they were followed by victory celebrations, with 
processions and banquets. 

The overall control of the festival was in the hands of a board of Elean 
judges. The number of these was increased from one to two in 580 B.C. 
(Paus. v.9.4), and some time later, probably during the fifth century, it 
was raised to nine, and soon after to ten. (The dates in Pausanias are 
unfortunately corrupt.) In inscriptions from before the Persian Wars 
these judges are called diaitateres. In 476, however, Pindar uses the term 
bellanodikas (Ol. 111.12; cf. Inschr. v. Olympia No. 2 — Jeffery 1961 (C 137) 
220 No. 15, 475-50 B.C.); and Pausanias also refers to them as Pe//anodikai 
when speaking of the change to nine (v.9.5). It is possible that the name 
was introduced at this time in recognition of the increased national 
prestige of the games.!? 

The judges exercised a strict disciplinary authority over the athletes, 


16 Cf. Gardiner 1910 (K 53) 194-226, Bengtson 1972 (K 3) 32-56. 
VU Cf., however, Hellanicus, FGrH 4 F 115, Arist. fr. 492. 
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and had power to impose heavy fines for breaches of the rules. An 
unpublished inscription of the late sixth or early fifth century mentions 
offences, in particular the breaking of fingers in a wrestling match, and 
also bribery. Punishments include beating, provided that this is not on 
the head, and fines are mentioned. It is notable that offenders are called 
mianteres (defilers), a word which again reminds one of the religious 
character of the occasion. There is also mention of ‘the Eleans and their 
alliance', and this suggests that Olympia may already have been 
controlled by a league of Elean communities at this period. 

The main changes at Olympia during the fifth century are linked to the 
political development of Elis.!8 After the Persian Wars the Eleans, who 
had arrived too late to fight in the battle of Plataea, banished their 
oligarchic leaders (Hdt. 1x.77). The scattered communities of Elis were 
then concentrated in a newly founded city of Elis (Diod. x1.54.1, Str. 
VIII 3.2, p. 336). This city was designed with special consideration for the 
preparations for the festival at Olympia, with spacious training-grounds 
for horses, several gymnasia, and the headquarters of the he//anodikai 
(Paus. vi.23-4). After a war in which they gained control over some of 
their neighbours (cf. Hdt. ıv.148, Str. vrm.3.30, p. 355), the Eleans built 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia. This is thought to have been finished 
soon after 457 (cf. Paus. v.10.4). It was some time before the temple 
housed the great statue of Zeus by Phidias, which was not finished until 
the 420s. Phidias' workshop, and some of the materials and tools which 
he used when working on the statue, have been found at Olympia.!? 

Towards the middle of the fifth century a new stadium was built, 
which replaced the previous one of the mid-sixth century. This was in 
use until some time in the fourth century, when the surviving stadium 
was constructed. This lay for the first time outside the bounds of the 
Altis, the sacred enclosure proper.” 

During the Peloponnesian War the Olympic Games continued to be 
held. Elis at first sided with Sparta, and in 428 the Mytilenaeans 
presented their case against Athens to the Peloponnesian alliance at 
Olympia, after the festival (Thuc. 111.8ff). But a dispute with Sparta over 
the Elean control of Lepreum led to the formation of an alliance between 
Elis and Argos in 421, and the next year the Eleans and Argives allied 
themselves with Athens (Thuc. v.31, 47). At the games of 420 the 
Spartans were forbidden to compete or sacrifice, because they had not 
paid the fine imposed by the Eleans for an alleged breach of the Olympic 
truce, and the festival was conducted in the presence ofa garrison for fear 


18 C£. Swoboda 1905 (F 67) 2392-2401 and Hönle 1968 (F 34). 

19 Cf. Mallwitz 1972 (1 102) 211-34, 255—66, Herrmann 1972 (K 40) 128-57. 

20 Cf. Mallwitz 1972 (1 102) 180-6, Herrmann 1972 (k 40) 105ff, 159, 164-5, Romano 1981 (1 144) 
116-41, and Koenigs in Mallwitz 1981 (1 103) 366-8. 
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of a Spartan attack. The Spartan Lichas, the wealthiest man in Sparta, 
was also beaten by the Olympic officials for ignoring the regulation 
debarring the Spartans from taking part (Thuc. v.49—50). 

After the battle of Mantinea, Elis seems to have adopted a neutral 
position. But at the end of the war Sparta took her revenge. Elis was 
invaded by Agis, defeated, and forced to give up her dependent 
territories. However, she was allowed to retain control of the adminis- 
tration of the Olympic festival (Xen. Hel. 111.2.21—31). 


2. Pythia 


The Pythian Games were held in the Delphic month Boukatios 
(August-September), under the control of the Hieromnemones, who were 
the twenty-four representatives chosen by the twelve peoples of the 
Amphictyonic League to run its affairs. In addition to looking after the 
upkeep of the sanctuary, the Hierommemones were responsible for the 
proclamation of the sacred truce and the general administration of the 
festival?! The musical contests always remained important, and con- 
sisted in those for singing to the cithara, cithara-playing and flute- 
playing (Paus. x.7.2—4; cf. Pind. Pyzh. xir). The athletic contests were 
similar to those at Olympia, with the addition of a diaulos and dolichos for 
boys. The race in armour was added in 498. The horse-races were always 
held in the plain of Crisa below Delphi. It has recently been argued on 
archaeological grounds that the existing stadium was not built before the 
late fourth or early third century B.c., and that before this date the 
athletic events were also held in the plain.22 The temple of Apollo whose 
ruins can now be seen was built in the fourth century B.C. to replace the 
one built in the late sixth century and completed by the Alcmaeonids (cf. 
Pind. Pyth. v11.7-9). The gymnasium and palaestra are situated near the 
temple of Athena Pronaia and date from the late fourth century.23 


3. Isthmia 


The Isthmian Games included the usual athletic and equestrian contests. 
Chariot- and horse-races were especially prominent here, perhaps 
because of Poseidon’s patronage of horses. There was also a special foot- 
race of four laps called the Aippios, which was not run at Olympia, and 
there were by the fifth century B.C. separate competitions for youths as 
well as men and boys. Musical contests are not attested before the third 
century. The temple of Poseidon was built around the middle of the fifth 


21 Cf. Roux 1979 (F 60) 57-8. 
72 Cf. Aupert 1979 (1 8), esp. 17-31, 52-4, 164-5, 180. See also Miller 1981 (1 114) 504-6 for 
criticisms. 23 Cf. Courby 1927 (1 53), and Jannoray 1953 (1 80). 
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century, and replaced an earlier temple of the seventh century. The early 
stadium nearby was replaced by one outside the sanctuary, probably in 
the late fourth century or thereafter.24 


4. Nemea 


The Nemean Games took place on the twelfth day of the Nemean month 
Panemos, under the control of officials known as the bellanodikai, who 
wore dark robes to commemorate the legendary funereal origin of the 
festival. The main attraction seems to have been the athletic contests, 
although there was also a chariot-race. The origin of the pankration is 
traced by Bacchylides to Heracles’ victory over the Nemean lion 
(x111.46—5 7). There was a hippios race, as at Isthmia, and many events for 
boys and youths. The boys’ pentathlon was not introduced until the fifth 
century B.C. (Schol. Pind. New. vim init.). The stadium, which has 
recently been excavated, dates from the second half of the fourth century 
2.C.25 But a block which appears to come from the starting-line of an 
earlier stadium was built into the threshold of a later building near the 
temple of Zeus (above, n. 12). The earliest temple was probably built in 
the sixth century. It was destroyed at the end of the fifth, and rebuilt only 
in the later fourth century.2 Nine buildings of the early fifth century 
have been discovered, which appear to be treasuries as at Olympia and 
Delphi, and also what is thought to be the temenos of a hero, which may 
perhaps be the sanctuary of Opheltes (cf. Paus. 11.15.3).27 


IV. THE ATHLETES: BACKGROUND AND CAREERS 


The late sixth and fifth centuries were a golden age for Greek athletes. 
This was the time when aristocrats and tyrants vied for the most coveted 
prizes, those in the chariot- and horse-races, and our picture of athletes in 
general at this period is very much influenced by the wealthy patrons for 
whom Pindar and Bacchylides wrote many of their poems. But, contrary 
to what is often believed, athletic success was by no means confined to 
the wealthy amateur at this time.?9 By the fifth century there were enough 
festivals to keep an athlete perpetually busy, and those who were 
successful from an early age could devote a large part of their lives to 
training and competition, and probably also look forward to a prosper- 


24 Cf. Broneer 1971 (1 30) and 1973 (1 31) 46-66. 

25 Cf. Miller 1975 (1 115) 169-72, 1976 (1 115) 193—202, 1977 (1 115) 22-6, 1978 (1115) 84-8, 1979 
(1115) 93-103, 1980 (1 115) 198—205, 1981 (1 115) 65-7, 1982 (1 115) 36-7; and Romano 1981 (1 144) 
71-114. 

26 Cf. Hill 1966 (1 75) and Miller (above, n. 25). 

27 Cf. Miller 1978 (I 115) 67-78, 1979 (1 115) 83—5, 1981 (1 115) 60-5. 

28 Cf. Young 1984 (K 91). See also Kyle 1987 (K 56) 102 ff. 
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ous retirement. We already hear of a number of famous athletes in this 
period who came from humble backgrounds, for example Glaucus of 
Carystus, who was said to have been a ploughboy, and whose success as a 
boxer earned him the praise of the poet Simonides (fr. 509 PMG), or the 
runner Polymestor of Miletus, in the early sixth century, who was said to 
be a goatherd, or the cowherd Amesinas in the fifth century. We are 
told that Alcibiades avoided entering for other events at Olympia, apart 
from the chariot-race, because ‘he knew that some of the athletes were of 
low birth, came from small towns, and were of poor education' (Isocr. 
XVI. 33—4). 

To get some idea of the number of festivals available throughout 
Greece, one need only consider the extraordinary career of Theogenes of 
Thasos, in the early fifth century. He was said to have won over 1,300 
athletic victories, and never to have been defeated at boxing during a 
career of twenty-two years. Apart from his success as a boxer, he had a 
number of victories in the pankration, and also won the long-distance 
race at Argos and at Phthia in Thessaly.30 

One should also take account of the scale of prizes at some of the 
games, and of other rewards to athletes by their home cities. At Athens, 
victors in the Panathenaea received amphorae of olive oil as prizes (cf. 
Pls. to Vol. 1v, pls. 204-5). An inscription of the fourth century B.c. lists 
these prizes. The largest, for the winner of the chariot-race, was 140 
amphorae (IG 11? 2311.55—6), and those for some of the other athletic 
contests were also considerable (e.g. probably roo amphorae for the 
winner of the szadion). An amphora of olive oil was worth at least 12 
drachmae at this time, and probably considerably more than this, and the 
daily wage of a skilled workman was only about 1—14 drachmae. This 
gives some idea of the scale of such prizes in financial terms. 

Although the crown games did not offer such material rewards, 
athletes could expect these on their return home. By the time of Solon 
such rewards seem to have been already considerable at Athens, as he is 
said to have restricted the amounts given to victors at Olympia and 
Isthmia to 500 and 100 drachmae respectively (Plut. So/on. 23.3, D.L. 
1.55). Plutarch (Joe. cit.) also informs us that at this time 500 drachmae was 
the equivalent of the annual yield from the estate of the top Solonian 
property class, the pentakosiomedimnoi. 

The sixth-century poet and philosopher Xenophanes pours scorn on 
the honours and rewards given to Olympic victors, saying that their 
achievements really were of no value to their communities by contrast 
with his own intellectual contribution (fr. 2 IEG)! He lists these 


29 Cf. Moretti 1957 (K 64), nos. 134, 79, 261. 
% Cf. Pouilloux 1954 (F 58) 62-105; Harris 1964 (K 36) 115-16. 
5! Cf. Bowra 1953 (J 6) 15-37, Marcovich 1978 (J 77) 16-26. 
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rewards as a seat of honour at festivals (proedria), meals at public expense 
(i.e. airmoıs Ev mpuTaveiw), and expensive gifts, and these practices are 
confirmed by later evidence.?? Criticisms like those of Xenophanes also 
recur later, most notably in a speech from Euripides’ Autolycus (fr. 282 
N?).33 But there were other honours which Xenophanes does not 
mention: the statues of athletes, with which Greek sanctuaries and public 
places began to be crowded from the sixth century onwards; the public 
inscriptions recording their exploits, and in the case of rulers the issues of 
coins struck to commemorate their equestrian victories (P/s. to Vol. rv, 
pl. 214); the celebrations, often very extravagant, both after victory and 
on their return home, when they were escorted in a grandiose triumphal 
procession by their fellow citizens, and thanksgiving was offered to local 
gods and heroes; the victory songs themselves; and finally the fact, 
already mentioned, that some athletes came to be regarded as heroes, and 
worshipped after death. 

Such extravagant honours, and the resentment and criticism which 
they aroused, should be borne in mind when we read the frequent 
references in Pindar and Bacchylides to the risk of envy (phthonos) to 
which the successful athlete was always vulnerable. When Pindar 
solemnly warns his patrons that they have reached the limits of success 
available to men, we should take his words at face value. Pythagoras was 
said to have advised men to compete at Olympia, but not to win, because 
of the danger of envy (Porph. VP 15); and in a famous comparison of life 
to the Olympic Games he said that athletes were like men possessed by a 
desire for rule and leadership, and by a mad lust for glory (Iambl. VP 
58). 

Political and athletic ambitions were, in fact, often inseparable. There 
is a story that Glaucus of Carystus ended his life as governor of Camarina 
in Sicily (Schol. Aeschin. In Cres. 190, Bakker Anecd. Gr. 1.232).35 
Another famous athlete, Phayllus of Croton, was the only representative 
of the western Greeks to send aid to the battle of Salamis, and he came 
with his own ship (Hdt. vir.47). We do not know whether or not he was 
wealthy by birth: like Glaucus he may have risen to prominence by his 
athletic prowess. 

A salient example of the political use of athletic success is provided by 
Alcibiades. In the debate at Athens about whether to mount an 
expedition against Sicily, he defended his credentials as an advocate of 
this project and a potential leader by claiming that he had brought 
exceptional honour to Athens through his personal success at the 
Olympic Games in 416 B.C. He had entered seven chariots, and had been 


32 For fifth-century Athens, cf. Bowra 1955 (j 6) 30-4, and IG P 151.11—18, Pl. Ap. 56d. 
33 Cf. also Finley and Pleket 1976 (K 29) 113-32. 
** Cf. Gardiner 1910 (K 33) 70, 77, 86ff. 55 Dunbabin 1948 (A 29) 416. 
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placed first, second and fourth, a unique achievement. This in his view 
had led the rest of Greece to have a far higher opinion of Athens' power, 
instead of supposing her to have been ruined by the expenses of the war 
(Thuc. vr.16). Thucydides himself comments that Alcibiades' expendi- 
ture on his race-horses had really overstrained his resources, and he was 
hoping to recoup his fortunes in Sicily. His ostentation was, in fact, a 
chief cause of popular mistrust of his ambitions and of the fear that he 
was aiming at tyranny, which led to his later expulsion from Athenian 
politics (Thuc. vr.15.3—4). 

Itis significant that at Sparta the only king who had ever won a victory 
in the chariot-race at Olympia, down to Herodotus! time, was the 
renegade Demaratus, who ended his life as an exile in Persia (Hdt. v1.70). 
The Spartans feared such successes.36 

Horses and chariots were a heritage from the epic age of heroes. 
Cimon, son of Stesagoras, who was winner of the Olympic chariot-race 
three times in the late sixth century, and was killed by the sons of 
Pisistratus, was buried together with his victorious horses (Hdt. vr.103). 
This reminds one of the funeral of Patroclus, and of the horse-burials of 
the Mycenaean and Geometric periods. Race-horses were usually ridden 
by professional jockeys, but a wealthy owner, or one of his family, could 
drive his own chariot (cf. Pind. Pyth. v, Isthm. 1 and perhaps Pyth. vt). 
Cimon is also a good example of the political use of these contests, since 
he allowed Pisistratus to be proclaimed as victor on the second occasion 
when he won, and was then permitted to return from exile (Hdt. oc. cit.). 

After the equestrian contests, we can possibly get some idea of the 
popularity of other events by considering the order in which Pindar's 
poems were arranged by the Hellenistic scholar Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. Boxing, wrestling, pankration and pentatblon axe placed next, and 
after them the foot-races. Boxing, wrestling and pankration were always 
favourite sports. They were all very demanding, and one could even be 
killed in these contests. The most brutal, to our view, was the pankration, 
which has been called ‘unarmed combat converted into a scientific 
sport 21 It was perhaps rather like a combination of wrestling and 
boxing, in which only biting and gouging were forbidden (cf. P/s. to Vol. 
Iv, pl. 208). Yet as many as eight odes of Pindar celebrate pankratiasts, 
and Philostratus called it ‘the fairest of all contests’ (Imag. 11.6). 

One of the leading themes of Pindar’s poetry is that of the inheritance 
of natural ability from one generation to another. In fact, athletic success 
did tend to run in families in ancient Greece.3® An outstanding example 
in the fifth century was the family of Diagoras of Rhodes, the subject of 
Olympian vit, which celebrates his boxing victory of 464. His three sons 


% Cf. Bowra 1953 (J 6) 25-6, but see also Plut. Lyc. 22.4, and de Ste Croix 1972 (G 36) 354-5. 
37 Cf. Harris 1964 (K 36) 106. 95 Harris 1964 (K 36). 
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and two of his grandsons all won victories at Olympia in boxing and the 
pankration, and one of the sons, Dorieus, had a succession of triumphs at 
all four major games as well as elsewhere. Dorieus also had a notable 
political and military career. Exiled from Rhodes to Thurii in the 
Peloponnesian War, he commanded a fleet against Athens in 410, was 
captured and condemned to death, but was then spared because of his 
athletic fame. Later, when Rhodes sided with Athens, Dorieus was 
captured by the Spartans, who showed their lack of tolerance by putting 
him to death. 

Another family praised by Pindar was that of the Oligaethidae of 
Corinth. In O/ympian xin, for Xenophon's victories in the foot-race and 
pentathlon in 464, Pindar says that they have already won sixty victories at 
Isthmia and Nemea in the past (96-100), and he alludes to a host of 
successes at other festivals throughout the Greek world (1-2, 13—14, 29- 
46, 101—13).?? 

Epinician odes sometimes include compliments not only to the 
athletes and their families, but also to their trainers.4° By the fifth century 
training was already a specialized and professional affair, which went 
with the development of theories about diet and health. One tradition 
connected the concentration on a meat diet for athletes with Pythagoras 
(D.L. virr.12, Porph. VP 15), while another put this innovation later, in 
the early fifth century (Paus. vr.7.10). By Euripides’ time the develop- 
ment of such a regime had evoked the criticism of athletes as gluttons, 
which later became a commonplace (Ath. 412D ff), and we find frequent 
protests against athletic training as not conducive to a balanced state of 
health (e.g. Hippoc. De Alimento 34, Pl. Rep. 403e8ff). There was a saying 
that training made athletes shine like the columns of the gymnasium but 
it also made them as solid as the stone of which these were made (cf. Plut. 
Mor. 133D)! 

These games were not open to women as competitors, although they 
could enter chariots as owners in the men’s races at Olympia. Women 
had their own athletic contests on other occasions.*! At Olympia, for 
example, unmarried girls ran races in the stadium at the ancient festival 
of Hera (Paus. v.16.1). Pausanias also tells us that at Olympia married 
women were not even allowed to watch the games, with the exception of 
the priestesses of Demeter Chamyne (vI.20.9, v.6.7). Some modern 
scholars believe that this ban extended to unmarried girls also, but 
Pausanias’ text states that they were allowed to be spectators, and Pindar 
seems to envisage girls, probably at Cyrene, watching the contests which 
he mentions at Pythian IX.97-103. 


39 Cf. Barrett 1978 (J 4) 1-20. 
*9 Cf. Harris 1964 (x 36) 170-8; Gardiner 1910 (K 33) 122—732; Kramer 1970 (K 52) 64-107. 
41 Cf. Harris 1964 (K 36) 179-86. 
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V. POETS AND PATRONS 


The epicinian ode was a specialized variety of the hymn to a god or a 
hero, and it was a late development in the history of Greek choral lyric 
song. The first who is recorded as having composed such songs in praise 
of athletic victors was Simonides of Ceos (ce. 557-468). Very few 
fragments of these poems survive (PMG 506-19).*? Simonides com- 
posed these songs on commission and for payment, and he enjoyed the 
patronage of several of the most powerful rulers of his time. Hipparchus 
is said to have persuaded him to come to Athens by offering rich gifts and 
fees, and he also spent some time in Thessaly, supported by the Aleuadae 
and Scopadae. During the Persian Wars he was again at Athens, where 
he was friendly with Themistocles, and he ended his life at the court of 
Hieron of Syracuse. Simonides very quickly acquired a reputation for 
greed and for a mercenary attitude to his art (cf. Xenophanes 21821D—K$, 
Ar. Peace 697-9, Arist. Rhet. 139128, 1405b24, Callim. fr. 222, etc.). Such 
an attitude is criticized by Pindar (Isthm. ı1.1-ı1), and the ancient 
commentators assume that he has Simonides in mind, but we do not 
know if this is so.# - 

There was a legend later that a victorious boxer refused to pay 
Simonides the whole of his fee for a poem, telling him to ask the Dioscuri 
for the rest, because he had spent so much of his song in praise of these 
deities. At the victory feast they appeared at the door and asked to speak 
to Simonides. When he came out they had disappeared, but the house 
then collapsed, killing all inside (PMG 510). This story does at least 
suggest that Simonides was capable of devoting only a minor part of his 
poem to direct praise of his patron. Some of the surviving fragments also 
seem to show that he did not always adopt a very serious attitude 
towards the occasion of the poem (507, 514, 515). Once, however, he 
indulged in a remarkable hyperbole, when he said of Glaucus of Carystus 
that ‘even the strength of Polydeuces would not have raised a fist against 
him, nor the iron son of Alcmene' (509). Again, he may not have been 
entirely serious here! 

This new type of praise poem was very rapidly developed into a highly 
elaborate and complete art form by Simonides' successors Pindar and 
Bacchylides. Pindar is said to have been born in 518 B.c. at Cynoscepha- 
lae in Boeotia (Suda s.v. IIivöapos, Scholia vetera in Pindari carmina, ed. 
Drachmann, 1.1.1).44 Of his seventeen books of poems only the four 
books of the epinician odes survive, together with a larger number of 
fragments of other types of poetry. We thus possess at least forty-four 


#2 Cf. Frankel 1975 (J 39) 434-6, and Bowra 1961 (J 8) 308-17. See also Barrett 1978 (J 4) 1-20. 
3 Cf. Lefkowitz 1981 (J 63) 50-3. 
# Cf. Lefkowitz 1981 (J 63) 57-66, 155—7 for traditions about Pindar's life. 
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complete poems of Pindar. The last book, containing the Isthmian odes, 
is defective at the end. These poems are said by Eustathius to be ‘more 
human, less mythological and less obscure than the rest', and hence were 
more popular in later antiquity (Scholia Pindari, ed. Drachmann, 111.303— 
9-11). 

Pindar’s earliest surviving datable poem, Pythian x, was composed in 
498 when he was only twenty, and his last, Pythian vin, over fifty years 
later in 446. He wrote for patrons from many parts of the Greek world. 
His longest poem, Pythian tv, is dedicated to Arcesilas, king of Cyrene, as 
is Pythian v, but he wrote many poems for Sicilian patrons, especially 
Hieron of Syracuse and Theron of Acragas, and also a substantial 
number for Aeginetan victors. The Olympian and Pythian odes are, for 
the most part, securely dated by ancient records, whereas the Nemeans 
and Isthmians are not. 

Bacchylides of Iulis in Ceos was the nephew of Simonides. His exact 
dates are uncertain, but he was composing in the same period as Pindar, 
sometimes for the same patrons and in competition with him.^ In his 
fifth ode he celebrated Hieron's success at Olympia in the horse-race of 
476, the subject of Pindar's first Olympian, and in the fourth Hieron's 
chariot victory of 470 at Delphi, the theme of Pindar's first Pythian. The 
third commemorates his chariot victory at Olympia of 468. As he calls 
Hieron a £évos (guest-friend) in Ode v(11) he had presumably already 
visited him in Sicily by 476. Odes vr and vri, for Lachon of Ceos, are dated 
to 452 by a papyrus fragment of the Olympic register (P. Oxy. 222.ii.18). 
There was also a tradition that at some stage Bacchylides was exiled from 
Ceos to the Peloponnese (Plut. Mor. 605C). 

Of Bacchylides’ work we possess the remains of at least fourteen 
epinician odes and six dithyrambs, found in 1896 on two papyrus rolls, 
together with a number of fragments of other poems. 

Like Simonides these poets worked on commission, and they fre- 
quently allude to the hospitality and generosity of their patrons.‘ 
Sometimes the poet himself was present at the performance of his work, 
but he could also send a poem to be performed at the victor’s home. 
Some of the shortest songs seem to have been intended to be sung at the 
place where the victory was won (e.g. Öl. xr; Pyth. vr), but more often 
they were performed after the athlete returned home, sometimes at the 
door of his house (Nem. 1.19ff; Liber. viti. 1ff) or at a temple (Pyth. x1. 1ff). 
Although designed primarily for performance by a chorus of young 


45 Cf. R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides (Cambridge, 1905) 1-26; Severyns 1933 (J 98); Machler 1982 (j 75) 
1.6-9. 

46 On conditions of composition and performance of epinician poems, cf. Fränkel 1975 (J 39) 
429-33, and Bowra 1964 (j 9) 161-2. 
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men, they could also be sung individually, for example by a member of 
the victor's family on later occasions (Nez. ıv.13-16). The songs were 
intended as artistic heirlooms for the family of the athlete, preserving his 
memory for all time to come. A special copy might even be kept in a 
temple in the victor’s city, as was said to have been done with O/ympian 
vu (Scholia Pindari, ed. Drachmann, 1.195.13-14). 

Epinician poems regularly contain statements made in the first person 
singular.47 Since the time of the ancient commentators there has been 
debate as to whether these refer to the poet himself, to the chorus who 
are to sing the song, or even to the victor. Some instances can, however, 
only refer to the poet (e.g. Pyth. 111.63—79), and in general one may 
assume that this is the case, unless there are strong grounds for doubt. 
The poet does not introduce himself merely for advertisement, but 
rather to add authority to what he says. As the Muses' spokesman (Pind. 
Paean v1.6), he is entitled to a special respect, both in praising and in 
giving advice. By alluding to his personal relations with his patron, or 
the victor's city, he also gives greater validity and immediacy to his 
praise. Such personal references can be regarded as an epinician 
convention, but this in no way detracts from the genuineness of what the 
poet says of himself on such occasions. 

About the musical aspects of these songs, or how they were danced, 
little is known. There are frequent references to accompaniment by 
either the lyre, or lyre and flutes together. The terms Dorian, Aeolian 
and Lydian are sometimes used with reference to the song (OZ. xıv.17; 
Nem. vm. tz: probably O/. 1.102), or the instrument (Ol. 1.17, v.21; Pyth. 
11.69; Nem. 111.79), or the dance (O/. 111.4-6; Pyth. v1.20); but the precise 
meaning of these terms in such cases is uncertain. For dancing, we 
possess some brief statements in late sources, according to which in 
triadic songs the szrophe was sung as the dancers circled in one direction, 
the antistrophe as they circled in the opposite direction, and the epode while 
they stood still.48 We are also told that Greek dancing in general was 
mimetic, expressing in its movements or poses character, emotion and 
action (Arist. Poet. 1447a27-8; Pl. Leg. 655d; Plut. Mor. 747A-8n). But it 
is hardly possible to reconstruct what this may have meant for epinician 
song. 


VI. THE POEMS 


These epinician odes are composed in a literary language which 
combines an overall colouring of Doric (the traditional dialect of choral 


* Cf. Lefkowitz 1963 (J 62) 177-253. 
48 Cf. Farber 1936 (j 36) 1.14719; Mullen 1982 (J 80) 21-31, 225-30. 
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lyric poetry) with the language of epic, and also a number of Aeolic 
features. They are written in either Doric (what is now know as 
dactylo-epitrite) or Aeolic metres, with the exception of Olympian x11, 
which mixes Aeolic with dactylo-epitrite.5° They are usually triadic in 
structure, i.e. composed in groups of strophe, antistrophe and epode, but 
occasionally monostrophic, with a single stanza repeated several times. 
The shortest is only fourteen lines (Bacchyl. ır), the longest 229 (Pind. 
Pyth. 1v). Modern texts use a different line-numbering system for Pindar 
from that of ancient editions and commentaries. The Alexandrian 
scholars divided the lines into shorter metrical lengths, and it was 
Gottfried Hermann, followed by Boeckh, who first established that 
Pindar was composing in longer metrical periods than those of dramatic 
lyric poetry.5! Pindar's metrical structures are elaborate, and in the case 
of his Aeolic poems difficult to analyse. He differs significantly from 
Bacchylides in his tendency to avoid a correspondence between breaks in 
metrical and sense structure. In Pindar, word-end seldom coincides with 
the end of a colon or metrical phrase, and his sentences often run over the 
end of a period, szrophe or triad. This kind of enjambment creates a 
counterpoint between sense and rhythm, which carries one forward, and 
gives much greater flexibility and variety to his poetry. This is especially 
marked in the poems of his maturity, although in his last works (e.g. 
Pyth. vir; Nem. xi) there is again a tendency towards structural 
simplification, which goes with a remarkable compression and powerful 
simplicity of language. 

Although their language owes much to earlier epic and lyric, Bacchy- 
lides’ vocabulary is usually traditional, whereas Pindar aims constantly at 
originality. He uses words far more sparingly than Bacchylides, and his 
expression is often elliptical, with abrupt, dramatic transitions and vivid, 
complex imagery. These features make him at first sight difficult to 
follow, but they also give his poetry great power and directness. Pindar 
aims to give an impression of the freedom and spontaneity of inspiration, 
but his technique is really very sophisticated, and he is more self- 
conscious about his art than any earlier Greek poet. Bacchylides' style is 
smooth and easy. It has great charm, but seldom achieves real intensity 
(cf. [Longinus] 5457. 33.5). He is at his best in extended narrative, as in 
the story of Ode v of Heracles’ descent to Hades, or of Croesus’ rescue 
from the pyre in Ode rir. His dithyrambs are dramas in miniature, full of 
life and colour. By contrast, Pindar’s narrative is rapid and impressionis- 
tic. He approaches well-known stories at a tangent, concentrating on a 
particular scene or moment, and leaving the audience to fill in the rest for 


49 Cf. Forssman 1966 (J 38); Nisetich 1980 (j 81) 26-31; Machler 1982 (J 75) 1.9-12. 
50 Cf. Dale 1969 (j 19) 41-97, and Nisetich 1980 (j 81) 31-9; Maehler 1982 (J 75) 1.14725. 
5! Cf. Hermann 1809 (j 53) and A. Boeckh, ed. Pindari Opera (Leipzig, 1811-21). 
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themselves. This was a new and striking development in the history of 
Greek narrative style, whose repercussions were felt much later, 
especially in Hellenistic poetry. 

In their basic content epinician poems can seem quite predictable, and 
some modern scholars have wrongly labelled everything in this type of 
poetry as purely conventional. The poet's primary aim is clearly to praise 
the victor and commemorate his achievement. This often leads to praise 
of his family or city, or both, and references to the exploits and fame of 
his ancestors. These may develop into a ‘mythical’ narrative. Alternati- 
vely the narrative element, which is a regular but by no means 
indispensable ingredient of the poem, may spring from some other 
aspect of the occasion, for example the place of the victory with its 
associated legends, or from some general reflection, stimulated by the 
victory. Such gnomic reflections are another regular element, and they 
usually serve as structural pivots for a transition from present to past or 
vice versa. Other recurrent motifs are (as in hymns) the opening 
invocation, and prayers for future success and prosperity, which can 
effect a transition, or alternatively conclude the song. 

Although these constituents seem simple enough in essence, the 
possibilities for thematic and structural variation are very wide, and 
there is always a tension between the poet’s inspirational freedom, which 
strives to escape from set rules and patterns, and the sense of a need to 
fulfil the primary task of praise, which is the poet's debt (chreos) to the 
victor, and to keep a proportion between the parts of the song. Pindar 
speaks of the ‘ordinance’ (tethmos) of epinician song, which imposes 
obligations and limits on him (Nem. 1v.33—4; Ol. v1.88; Paean v1.5 4-7), 
and he often refers to the need for proportion (metron, kairos) and brevity 
(OZ. x111.47-8; Pyth. 1.81—4, 1v.247-8, 286, 1x.76—9; Nem. x.19-20; Isthm. 
1.60-3, V1.56—9). 

From these diverse materials the poet constructs an elaborate, highly 
wrought work of art, which invites comparison with other refined forms 
of craftsmanship, such as architecture and sculpture, and the arts of 
weaving, embroidery and jewellery (cf. OZ. v1.1-4; Pyth. v1.7—17, vit.5; 
Nem. 1.81, v.1-3; Pyth. 111.113; Nem. v11.77-9, Vt11.14—15; fr. 179 Snell, 
etc.; cf. also the frequent use of terms such as poikilos and daidallein). But 
the stability of the visualarts is combined and contrasted with the mobile 
quality of the spoken word, which is free to fly over earth and sea, and 
outlasts all material monuments. 

An important technique for welding this material together is that of 
thematic or verbal repetition. Pindar often uses ring composition, 
whereby a poem, or part of a poem, is framed by a series of recurring 
themes, usually repeated in reverse order. This is a fundamental device of 
early Greek poetry, especially narrative song. But Pindar frequently uses 
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less obvious patterns of imagery or ideas, sometimes repeated in the 
same metrical position, in order to give shape and direction to his subject 
matter. These patterns are infinitely variable and not easy to analyse. It is 
dangerous to overstress their significance, but they contribute to the 
overall effect of the poem. 

The opening invocation may be very brief, but it can also develop into 
a small preliminary hymn. (Pindar actually uses the word zpootquov at 
Pyth. 1.4, v1.2; Nem. 11.3; and tpvov mpokopuaov at Nem. 1v.11).2 
Occasionally (e.g. OZ. xiv) the whole poem is in hymn form. Whereas 
Bacchylides often has a simple invocation of the Muses or Fame, Pindar's 
proems are elaborate and varied. Sometimes he will invoke well-known 
deities, at others the victor's city or the place of the victory. But he can 
also begin with a material object or element, which is seen as endowed 
with divine power, such as water and gold (O/. 1) or the lyre (Pyth. 1), or 
else with what would now be called an abstract idea, which he sees as 
divine, such as Truth (O/. x.4), Fortune (OZ. xii), Wealth (Pyz^. v) or 
Quiet (Py#b. vi1).5? Pindar can invest these divinities with exceptional 
powers, as in his invocation of Theia (Divine Lady), the mother of the 
Sun (Isthm. v.1ff), who is said to be the source from which gold derives 
its value, and the origin ofall human success in contests on land or sea. In 
his frequent references to such abstract ideas as Time, Truth or Law, 
Pindar seems to be looking for principles at work in the world on a 
higher and more philosophical plane than that of the traditional Greek 
gods (cf. OZ. 11.17, x.53—5; frs. 33, 169, 205 Snell). 

In his treatment of the Olympian gods Pindar adopts an explicitly 
critical attitude to traditional stories, rejecting those which he sees as 
straining credulity or being offensive from a moral point of view (O/. 
1.25ff, 1x.28—41, etc.). Sometimes he will seem to accept the familiar 
version, only to surprise his audience by replacing it suddenly with one 
of his own. In Pythian 111, for example, he appears to be referring to the 
raven which brought news to Apollo of the infidelity of Coronis, but 
then he says that it was Apollo's own omniscience which persuaded him 
of the truth (27-30). This device draws attention dramatically to the 
poet's innovation. His gods are dignified and can appear remote. But 
there is also a tendency to stress their nearness, both in legendary 
narrative and also in the poet’s references to his own personal connex- 
ions with particular gods and heroes, for example Apollo (Duch, vı1r.67- 
9; Paean v1.1—18) or the Mother of the Gods and Pan (Pyth. 111.77—9), or 
the hero Alcmaeon (Py#b. vi11.56—60). Pindar’s allusions to the mystery 
cults of Demeter and Persephone, and to the doctrines about life after 
death and reincarnation which had developed around these, also show a 


52 Cf. Schadewaldt 1928 (j 91) 269-81. 
53 Cf. Frankel 1975 (j 39) 481—8 and Bowra 1964 (j 9) 84-8. 
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concern for the personal implications of religious belief, at its most 
crucial point (OZ. r1.53—85, frs 129-31, 133, 137). 

This paradoxical sense that the divine world is immeasurably separate 
in its eternal nature from the human, but that man can nevertheless come 
very close to the gods, is expressed in the proem to Nemean vi (1-7): 


Single of men, single of gods is the race. From a single 
Mother we both draw breath. But a total difference of power 
Keeps us apart: for the one is nothing, whereas the brazen 
Heaven remains a sure 
Foundation for ever. And yet somehow we resemble 
In greatness of mind or in nature the immortals: 
Although we know not by day or during the night-time 
To what line 
Fate has written that we should run. 


All success demands and is counterbalanced by effort and suffering, 
but song, as the ‘mirror for fine deeds’ (Nem. vır.14) is the reward for 
labour, both now and in the future, with its promise of glory. The divine 
radiance of victory brings men joy and peace (Pyth. vitr.95-7). Their 
celebrations echo the gods’ life of feasting, music and pleasure, and after 
physical death poetry offers immortality to a man's name. Pindar’s 
eschatology occasionally goes further, suggesting that those who have 
lived exceptional lives on earth will eventually enjoy a special fate after 
death with the heroes in the Island of the Blest (OH 11.61—-8 3). Bacchylides 
also describes how Apollo rescued Croesus from death, carrying him off 
to live with the Hyperboreans, *on account of his piety, because he sent 
the greatest dedications made by any mortal to holy Pytho’ (111.5 8—62). 
The rulers to whom these poems are addressed are praised for a similar 
magnanimity in the use of their vast wealth (Bacchyl. 111.10-22, 63-6; 
Pind. OZ. 11.9o—100). By implication, such greatness of achievement, and 
the benefits it brought to one's fellow-men, could offer hopes of a heroic 
fate beyond the boundaries of this life. 


VII. AFTERMATH 


Epinician poetry reached its peak of development very rapidly, and there 
were no worthy successors to the three great poets of this genre. Songs in 
praise of athletes continued to be composed. Two short fragments 
survive of a poem attributed to Euripides, celebrating Alcibiades' 
chariot victories of 416 B.C. at Olympia (PMG 755—6).5* But this was an 
exceptional occasion, and we do not have any other surviving poems of 
this type. The great age of the epinician is the period immediately after 
the Persian Wars, when for the first time in the historical period the 
# C£. Bowra 1970 (J 7) 134-48. 
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Greeks were drawn together in a unity which found one of its most 
significant forms of expression in the panhellenic festivals. The threats 
from abroad also gave a special impetus to the old form of education, 
which linked musical culture and athletic training. At the time of the 
Peloponnesian War we see this system breaking down, and this break- 
down coincided with the destruction of the brief and fragile ideal of 
Greek unity. The athletic festivals continued to flourish throughout later 
antiquity, but never again do we find that unique combination of 
physical achievement and musical celebration (ath/a and their apoina of 
song) which flowered in Greece in such a memorable way, in the course 
of the fifth century B.C. 


CHAPTER 8e 


ATHENIAN CULTS AND FESTIVALS 


WALTER BURKERT 


I. CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


Although what follows concentrates on the fifth century, it has to be seen 
in a larger perspective. Religious ritual is conservative and may survive 
for uncounted generations; its authority, for Greeks, is simply tra- 
ditional custom, somos. It shapes society, but it is also affected by all 
changes on the political, economic or intellectual level. From the earliest 
times on, ritual activity concentrates on special occasions that stand out 
from everyday life and serve as markers in the flux of time — the festivals. 
The basic elements of these are simple: processions, dances, vows and 
prayers, animal sacrifices with feasting, and contests (agones) of various 
kinds; yet special variants and combinations make up a system of 
impressive complexity, characterizing the group or city concerned as 
well as the gods and heroes addressed in the cult. 

The rituals of Greek polis festivals contain elements of great antiquity. 
Particular traits of animal sacrifice as found especially in the Athenian 
ceremony of ‘ox-murder’, Buphonia, have been traced to the palaeolithic 
period,! and the women's festival of Thesmophoria has been credited 
with a 'stone age' character, too. We are on firmer ground in stating that 
the linguistic form to designate festivals in Greek, especially the suffix 
-teria, had been established by the Mycenaean epoch. The form of 
months’ names derived from festivals, with the suffix -(Zer)ion, is 
secondary, but still common to Athens and the Ionians from the islands 
and Asia Minor and must thus go back to the beginning of at least the 
first millennium. In fact there is a common stock of festivals characteris- 
tic of Ionians and Athenians which points to a common heritage: 
Apaturia (Hdt. 1.147), Lenaea, Anthesteria. No less characteristic is the 
division of the population into four phylai (tribes), each headed by a 
phylobasileus (tribal king); after the reform of Athenian phylai, the 
phylobasileis still continued to exist with their religious obligations and 
privileges. There must have been in addition a single basileus (king) for 
the polis as a whole; when yearly election of the magistrates had been 


1 Meuli 1946 (k 60); Burkert 1972 (K 12) 20-31, 153-61. 
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introduced, the basileus was one of them, second in rank after the archon, 
with his chief duty to take care of the traditional festivals (Arist. Ach Pol. 
57)? The priesthoods of individual gods in their several sanctuaries were 
the prerogative of certain noble families, including those of the cult of 
Athena Polias and Erechtheus-Poseidon on the Acropolis, of which the 
Butadai were in charge. 

When the Athenian laws were codified by Solon, the calendar of 
festivals and sacrifices formed part of them. This was no obstacle to 
further expansions and additions. By the middle of the sixth century the 
two festivals called ‘great’ surpassed all the others in splendour: the 
Panathenaea at the beginning of the civil year in summer and the ‘Great 
Dionysia’ in the spring; the archon was responsible for both. The 
Eleusinian Mysteries, supervised by the basileus, equally rose in 
prominence. 

The revolution of 510 which paved the way towards a more equal 
distribution of civil rights (¢sonomia) did not intentionally change the 
established system of cults. There were additions, especially the ten 
heroes of the p/y/ai; there was increased public control of the finances of 
cults, with various bodies of elected officials in charge of the treasuries, 
expenditures and emoluments of sanctuaries. Sometimes special taxes 
were raised to finance a specific cult.? For the dithyrambic choruses, 
tragedy and comedy at the great festivals, especially the Dionysia, choregoi 
were selected from among the rich citizens who derived prestige from 
conspicuous expenditure. 

New impulses for change came through the historical events, the crisis 
of the Persian Wars with devastation of city and citadel and the ensuing 
victory which brought an enormous increase of power, wealth and 
influence and made Athens the centre dominating the Greek world. The 
programme of rebuilding launched by Pericles was almost exclusively 
concerned with the public sanctuaries. Only then did the Acropolis lose 
its function as a fortress and become the centre of state religion 
exclusively. The Hephaestus temple above the Agora and the Poseidon 
temple at Sunium still remain as well-known survivals of this epoch. 

During these years, about the middle of the century, political and 
social change was faced with a most profound challenge on the 
intellectual level in what is commonly called the sophistic movement. 
Independent thinking had developed in small coteries of men who read 
and wrote books, the ‘pre-Socratics’; now the consciousness of possible 
progress in knowledge and organization of life spread to a larger public, 
with men such as the ‘natural philosopher’ Anaxagoras and the ‘sophist’ 


2 The old hypothesis that the basileus by title and function was a continuation of the Mycenaean 
king has been disproved by Linear B: a Mycenacan king was called wanax. 
3 Schlaifer 1940 (K 83) 233-41. 
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Protagoras leading the ranks. Their teachings shook the very foundation 
of established religion, the somos, the authority of the forefathers. The 
traditional way of speaking about gods in the form of anthropomorphic 
myth was soon found to be unacceptable past remedy. But also the cults 
were felt to be old-fashioned; the 'Buphonia' became proverbial for the 
ridiculous attitudes of a hoary past (Ar. Clouds 985). 

The crisis led to polarization, which becomes manifest in a surge of 
trials on the charge of 'impiety' (asebeia); this now was found not only in 
sacrilegious acts, but in teachings and beliefs. Both Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were affected. In 399 a later victim was to be Socrates. 

The surprising fact is that the crisis of modernism did not destroy the 
system of cults either at Athens or anywhere else. This was not due to any 
spirited defence of traditional religion but rather to unreflective exper- 
ience which found the religious forms of common life simply irreplace- 
able. Many will have concurred with the matter-of-fact position of 
Pericles, who stated that we believe in the existence of immortal gods on 
account of the honours which they receive, and of the good things they 
bestow on us (Plut. Per. 8, 9) - who would risk putting this to the test? Or 
witness Thucydides' description of the fleet setting sail for Sicily (v1.32): 
a trumpet calls for silence, and the traditional prayers and vows are 
pronounced in unison, led by the sonorous voices of heralds; mixing- 
bowls are set up all along the piers; all the soldiers and the officials of 
Athens pour libations to the gods; even the onlookers join in the vows, 
and only when they have finished the libations with the sacred song, the 
paian, do the ships begin to move. Who could exclude himself from such 
an event? Even if the gods were found to deny their help, as in this case, 
there was nothing left but to try again. f 

After the constitutional crisis of 411, restorative trends become 
noticeable. Among other ancestral laws, the revision and publication of 
which was organized, there was a comprehensive calendar of sacrifices to 
be set up in the ‘Porch of the King’ in the Agora; the huge task of 
compilation was entrusted to a certain Nicomachus who worked on it 
for about ten years; he was accused of accumulating more sacrifices than 
the city could possibly afford, but his work on the code was brought to a 
successful conclusion.5 About the same time a new form of antiquarian 
literature was inaugurated which persisted for some generations: local 
chronicles dealing especially with mythical traditions in relation to 
Athenian institutions, cults and festivals, called Affhides.6 We must not 
assume too much undisturbed continuity and scrupulousness in the 
performance of old rituals, but much of the religious system of the polis 


* Derenne 1930 (J 22); Rudhardt 1960 (p 80); Fahr 1969 (x 26). 
5 IG P 239-40; LSS 10; LSCG 17; Lys. xxx; Dow 1960 (D 22). 
$ Beginning with Hellanicus FGrH 523a; FGrH 323-9; Jacoby 1949 (c 57). 
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is seen to continue down to the Roman conquest and even beyond to the 
end of the pagan world, with the temples of the fifth century still 
presenting their gorgeous facades for the same festivals. Many Athe- 
nians would go on to experience their home as the place “where the 
mystery hall is opened in sacred ceremonies, where . . . the high temples 
and images of gods are standing, where there are the most sacred 
processions of the blessed gods, sacrifices adorned with beautiful 
wreaths for the gods and feasting at various times of the year, and 
especially the joy of Dionysus in spring’ (Ar. Clouds 302-11). 


II. NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


The character of our sources changes with the general development. 
Much of the documentation still consists in the material remains of cults 
in the sanctuaries as recovered and analysed by archaeology. But the 
growth of literacy led to the greater regulation of religion, for laws, 
including /eges sacrae, were published in the form of inscriptions under 
the pressure of the democratic system. There are fragments of sacrificial 
calendars prior to 480 (IG r? 230-2) and the regulations for the ‘precinct 
governors’ of the Acropolis, the ‘Hekatompedon inscription’;? there are 
similar regulations from the following epoch, e.g. from the Agora (IG 13 
234= LSCG 1) and from the Eleusinium (IG P6=LSS 3); then comes 
the big codification of Nicomachus (above, n. 5). Individual demes 
published their /eges sacrae too, such as Scambonidae (IG P 244 LSCG 
10) and Paeania (IG 13 250= LSS 18).8 Similar codifications from the 
fourth century are relevant for the earlier period, too, such as the 
calendar of Erchia (LSCG 14) or the convention of the ‘Salaminioi’ (LSS 
19). 

The fifth century saw the outburst of Athenian literature which has 
remained classic, especially tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, freely mov- 
ing in the sphere of myth, tends to refer to local cults by telling their 
‘causes’ (aiia). We find vivid representations of the Areopagus and the 
cult of the Semnai in Aeschylus’ Ewwenides, of Colonus Hippius in 
Sophocles second Oedipus play, of Acropolis cults in Euripides' 
Erechtheus;? there are many shorter references to other local traditions. 
Comedy takes religious practice for granted in passing remarks and 
sometimes brings it live on stage, though in a parodistic vein, for 
example, the drinking contest of the Anthesteria (Ar. Ach. 1085-234), 
the women's gathering at the Thesmophoria (Ar. Thesm. passim), and 
even the chorus of Eleusinian initiates (Ar. Frogs 316-459). 

Historiography as inaugurated by Herodotus has invaluable accounts 


7 IG P 4; Jordan 1979 (K 44). * Mikalson 1977 (K 61). 
? C. Austin, Nova Fragmenta Euripidea in Papyris Reperta (Berlin, 1968) 39. 
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ofnomoi and of various incidents connected with cults and festivals. Attic 
prose writing, which came into being in the last third of the fifth century, 
rhetoric as well as historiography, has allusions to and brief accounts of 
religious institutions; again, fourth-century authors supply much infor- 
mation that is valid for the fifth century as well. But for detailed 
knowledge of Athenian cults and festivals we depend primarily on the 
* Atthidographers' (above, n. 6), fourth-century authors of Attic chron- 
icles, although these survive only in fragments, mainly in commentaries 
to Attic poets and orators. 

A word needs to be said about iconography as a source for the 
understanding of Athenian cults.!° Attic painted pottery was produced 
in large quantities, and among the thousands of often conventional 
pictures there are some clearly depicting religious ceremonies, pro- 
cessions, sacrifices and dancing. They are not numerous, except for 
Dionysiac scenes, and interpretation is often difficult. One class of jugs 
belongs to the Choes festival at the Anthesteria,!! another group of 
characteristic representations has women worshipping a very primitive 
image of Dionysus; these have come to be called ‘Lenaean vases’,!2 but 
on insufficient evidence. A few interesting pictures of the Dionysiac ship 
waggon still belong to the sixth century, as does a unique representation 
of the phallophoria.'3 On the whole, fifth-century art is less concerned 
with group action. A celebrated exception is the Panatheniac frieze 
encircling the ce//a of the Parthenon,!^ a unique self-representation of the 
Polis at her ‘great’ festival in the presence of her heroes and her gods. 


III. THE CYCLE OF THE YEAR 


Greek calendars are composed of lunar months that shifted from year to 
year, unlike the dates computed by the. Julian calendar in modern 
chronology. The Athenian year begins in summer after harvest, with the 
first month, Hekatombaion, roughly corresponding to July. This and 
the following months are each named after a festival: Metageitnion, 
Boedromion, Pyanepsion, Maimakterion, Posideon, Gamelion, Anthes- 
terion, Elaphebolion, Munichion, Thargelion, Skirophorion. It is not 
only the similarity to other Ionian calendars that testifies to the antiquity 
of the system; another indication is the fact that by the sixth and fifth 
centuries some of the festivals implied in month names (Hekatombaia, 
Boedromia, Elaphebolia) had become quite insignificant in comparison 
with other festivals, celebrated in the same month, that had risen to 

V9. A critical assessment in Rumpf 1961 (K 82); Metzger 1965 (1 110). 

u Van Hoorn 1951 (k 88). 
? Frickenhaus 1912 (1 65); Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (j 85) 30-4; Burkert 1972 (K 12) 260-2. 


3 Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (j 85) figs. 11—14; Simon 1980 (K 84) 284. Deubner 1932 (K 23) pl. 22; 
Pickard-Cambridge 1962 (J 84) pl. iv. ^ Brommer 1977 (1 27). 
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special splendour — Panathenaea in Hekatombaion, Mysteria in Boedro- 
mion, and Dionysia in Elaphebolion. It is interesting to note that most 
names of months refer to festivals of Apollo and Artemis, except for the 
four winter months from Maimakterion to Anthesterion, three of which 
include the ancient festivals of Dionysus, the rural Dionysia, Lenaea, and 
Anthesteria in turn. 

Yet there is no single system determining the calendar of festivals in 
the well-documented period, but a conglomerate of various circles, 
correspondences and oppositions that make a complex rhythm of life. 
There are the seasonal changes between winter storms (Maimakteria), 
spring blossoms (Anthesteria) and summer heat; there are the main 
agricultural events: sowing, reaping and vintage; there is the political 
symbolization of dissolution and a new beginning surrounding the New 
Year festival; there are the celebrations of the phratries and of cult 
associations of women. Moreover, responsibility for different cults 
rested with the basileus, the archon, certain priestly families, and in some 
cases with members of private cult organizations; furthermore, the 
demes, 139 altogether, had traditional cults of their own, each marked by 
its own peculiar stamp and paralleling the cults of the city. 

The New Year festival already had a special standing in the ancient 
Near East. At Athens it culminated in the Panathenaea on the 28 
Hekatombaion, but the preliminaries began almost two months in 
advance. The rituals concentrated on the main cults of the Acropolis, of 
Erechtheus, the aboriginal king who was most closely associated with 
Poseidon in cult, and his protecting deity, the ‘Athenian’ goddess, 
Athenaia, Athena,!5 who for the citizens is just ‘the goddess’, ý Beds. The 
approaching end of the year brought with it the need to clean the temple 
and to wash the garments of the goddess: Kallynteria, ‘Making tidy’, and 
Plynteria, “Washing’, are performed by women, and since the image of 
the goddess was veiled and the temple closed to visitors, this was a day of 
ill omen.!6 There follows a strange nocturnal ceremony, Arrhephoria, 
when two girls who have been living for almost a year in the service of 
the goddess on the Acropolis, and have taken part in the weaving of 
Athena’s peplos, are dispatched from the citadel by the priestess through a 
special passage close to the precinct of Aphrodite, carrying on their 
heads in baskets objects purportedly unknown to them as well as to the 
priestess. This ritual of the arrhephoroi or errbephoroi"! seems to reflect the 


15 Whether the goddess got her name from the city or vice versa is an old controversy. Word 
formation is in favour of Athenai> Athenaia. Burkert 1985 (K 16) 139. 

16 For the date of Plynteria there are conflicting testimonies, Mikalson 1975 (D 59) 160f, 165f; the 
calendar of Thorikos (SEG xxxiii.147, lines 5 2-3) has Skirophorion, not Thargelion. The Plynteria 
procession is to be kept distinct from the Palladion procession, Burkert 1970 (K 11). 

V errhephorein is the form used in Attic inscriptions since the third century s.C.; the literary texts 
have arrhephoros, the word should mean 'dew-bearer'; Burkert 1966 (K 10). 
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structure of puberty initiations, the seclusion of ‘virgins’ ending in an 
encounter with Aphrodite, generation and birth. There is a correspond- 
ing myth about the daughters of Cecrops, the first king on the Acropolis: 
they opened a secret basket at night against the goddess' instructions, 
discovered the earth-born divine child Erichthonius (= Erechtheus) 
encircled by a snake, and jumped panic-stricken to their deaths from the 
Acropolis rocks. Later, by the middle of Skirophorion, at the ceremony 
called S%ira, the priest of Erechtheus and the priestess of Athena leave 
the citadel in procession and proceed towards the frontier on the way to 
Eleusis; two days later the *Heralds' (Kery&es) perform that proverbially 
old-fashioned sacrifice, the ‘ox-murder’, Buphonia, right on the Acropo- 
lis, in honour of ‘Zeus of the City’, whence the festival was called 
Dipolieia. By an elaborate trick the sacrificial bull was made responsible 
for his own death: several animals were driven around a table filled with 
vegetable offerings, and the one which first touched the food was slain 
immediately; but the ox-slayer had to flee in his turn, and there followed 
a mock trial in the prytaneion at which the participants had to shift the 
*guilt of killing the ox from one to another, until the knife itself was 
found to be the murderer and thrown into the sea. This curious ‘comedy 
of innocence’ may be of special antiquity, as analogies in Siberian 
hunters’ costumes suggest (above, n. 1). It acts out and playfully 
overcomes the antinomy inherent in all sanguinary sacrifice: killing for 
food becomes a ritual to honour a god. This uncanny act falls into the 
gap separating the old year from the new and in a way links Athens with 
Eleusis: myth has Erechtheus perishing in the first Athenian war against 
Eumolpus of Eleusis, while his widow became the first priestess of 
Athena (above, n. 9). 

Hekatombaion, the New Year's month, once more recalls disorder 
with the festival of Kronia — analogous to the Roman Saturnalia - when 
slaves are treated to a feast and may revel freely through the town. This 
has an air of the past golden age, when Kronos was king, before Zeus 
took over by force. Normal order is finally restored with the Panathe- 
naea, the festival of Zeus's formidable daughter. There are no longer 
perplexing or scurrilous rites, but the normal elements of festivals in 
stately parade. After an all-night festival (pannychis), the day begins with a 
torch-race from the grove of Academus through the city gate and the 
market-place up to the Acropolis to light a fire on the altar of Athena; 
there follows the great sacrificial procession towards the goddess 
displaying the new garment (pep/os) — later it was hoisted like a sail on a 
ship waggon -, the enormous feast, and contests (agones), with both 
musical and sports events. An archaic feature is the apobates ceremony, 
when men in light armour jumped from chariots at full speed and 
continued with a foot-race; this was said to have been invented by 
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Erichthonius and seems to symbolize the king taking possession of the 
land. Panathenaic victors received amphorae filled with olive oil as a 
prize, the special product of Attic soil granted by Athena and her father. 
The Panathenaea, especially its sports events, was celebrated on a large 
scale every fourth year; the intention had been, in 562, to create a 
panhellenic festival equivalent to the Olympic Games. This plan had 
failed; but with the new glory acquired through the Persian Wars the 
festival was to represent Athens itself, bound to the goddess by a 
divinely sanctioned, civilized order. 

While the second month seems to have no major festival, Boedromion 
and Pyanepsion (roughly September/October) contain celebrations 
concerned with agriculture and the fertility of the soil as autumn sowing 
approaches. The mysteries on 19/20 Boedromion are taken to reflect the 
gift of grain brought to Eleusis by Demeter, even if the emphasis comes 
to be more and more on death and afterlife. It is the hierophant of Eleusis 
who proclaims at the beginning of the next month, 5 Pyanepsion, the 
‘Festival before sowing', Proerosia (LSCG 7), with special sacrifices 
which are to guarantee good crops; similar sacrifices will accompany 
‘Sprouting’ (Chloaia), ‘Shooting of stalks’ (Kalamaia) and ‘Blossoming’ 
(Antheia) of the corn. But it is also in this connexion that the festival of 
women, Thesmophoria, takes place in Athens on 10-13 Pyanepsion: 
sacrificial pigs are thrown into crevices or subterranean receptacles,!? 
and the putrefied remnants of the last year, hauled up again, are put on 
the altars and later mixed with the seed, the clearest case of agrarian 
magic in Attic ritual. 

Pyanepsion also had a festival associated with vintage, which could 
not be fixed in the calendar. At the Oschophoria, vine twigs with grapes 
(oschoz) were carried in procession towards a sanctuary of Athena Skiras 
at Phalerum; there was a race of the ten phy/ai as well, but the texts seem 
to be confused, and the details are controversial.!? 

Maimakterion, the month of winter storms, had a purification festival, 
Pompaia, about which not much is known. With Posideon, the series of 
Dionysus festivals begins. The ‘rural Dionysia’ were held in the villages 
at different days during the month; most conspicuous were those in the 
Piraeus. A he-goat was led to sacrifice, and a wooden phallus was carried 
in procession. From an Athenian perspective these festivals had a flavour 
of peasant simplicity and ribaldry, Dionysiac vitality erupting from the 
frozen structures of winter and orderliness. There was also a strange 
ceremony called Haloa, of the 'threshing-floors'(?), when women met in 
secret and were said to indulge in licentious behaviour. 

The festival of Lenaea in the next month, Gamelion, must have been 


18 Wrongly connected with skira by Deubner 1932 (K 23) 4of, cf. Burkert 1985 (K 16) 242-3. 
19 See Jacoby's commentary on FGrH 328 F 14-16; Kadletz 1980 (K 46). 
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Fig. 32. Festival at a pillar image of Dionysus from an Attic red-figure stamnos by the Dinos 
Painter, about 420 B.C. (Naples, Museo Nazionale 2419; AR V? 1151, 2; after E. Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen (1923) fig. 582.) 


one of the old and characteristic Dionysus celebrations; many Ionian 
cities call the corresponding month Lenaion. Lenai is a name for 
Bacchants. But hardly any details are known. The so-called Lenaean 
vases (Fig. 32) have women mixing wine and dancing in front of a 
primitive image of Dionysus, made for the occasion and consisting of a 
simple mask suspended from a column with a cloth wrapped around to 
indicate a garment, adorned with wreaths and branches but without 
hands or feet; but the attribution to either Lenaea or Anthesteria remains 
unclear (above, n. 12). State management of the Lenaea was introduced 
in 440 when it was made a second occasion, besides Dionysia, for the 
staging of comedies. 

Much more is known about the Anthesteria, the festival which gave 
its name to the following month. This, too, is shared with Ionia, and it is 
thus correctly called the ‘older Dionysia’ (Thuc. 11.15.4). The name 
suggested ‘flowers’ to the Greeks, but the main subject was the new wine 
that had been stored during the winter and was tasted for the first time in 
spring. Thus the first day ofthe festival, r1 Anthesterion, is “Opening the 
jars’, Pithoigia. Offerings were brought to the little sanctuary of 
‘Dionysus in the Marshes’, év Aluvaıs, which was opened only in the 
evening of this day and during the next. This, the 12th of the month is 
called Choes, ‘Jugs’, from the vessels employed in a drinking contest: in 
private meetings and in official banquets each participant had to empty 
one chous — more than two litres — of wine, beginning at a trumpet signal, 
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Fig. 33. Attic red-figure chous, late fifth 
century B.c. (London, British Museum E 
536; after Van Hoorn 1951 (x 88) fig. 93.) 


and the winner received a prize. Children who had entered their fourth 
year were made to take part and offered a little jug of wine, together with 
other presents, as shown in representations on surviving choes vases. 
Children who died before they had reached the age of four were given a 
chous in their tomb, usually a miniature copy (Fig. 33). The drinking 
contest was a merry occasion that appealed to Aristophanes (Ach. 1085— 
234), but it was surrounded by strange taboos. The entire day of Choes 
was considered unclean, apotropaic twigs were hung at the doors, the 
doorposts were painted with fresh pitch; each guest at the gatherings had 
not only a chous of his own, but also a separate table, and silence had to be 
observed during the drinking. Uncanny presences filled the streets, 
masked people mocking at others from carts; tradition wavers between 
calling them keres, harmful ghosts, or kares, strangers, or even forgotten 
original inhabitants of the countryside.” Legend explained that the first 
Choes had been held when Orestes, the polluted murderer, had stayed 
with the king of Athens; hence the ‘day of defilement’ with its taboos, 
and avoidance of the common table. Another mythical account of the 
strange mixture of merry-making and uneasiness is the tale about the 
violent death of the first cultivator of the vine, Icarius, or even of the 
wine-god Dionysus himself, represented by the wine sacramentally 
consumed in the ceremony. The following night saw one of the most 
startling rituals — at least from a modern point of view — a 'sacred 
marriage’, the wedding of Dionysus to the ‘queen’ of Athens, the wife of 
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the basileus, in a building called an ‘ox-shed’ (boukolion) in the market 
place. Some vase paintings seem to allude to the wedding procession?! 
while the revellers brought their choes to the sanctuary ‘in the Marshes’ 
for a last offering to Dionysus. What ‘really’ happened in the bowkolion is 
left to the imagination. The last day, of ‘Pots’, Chytrot, took its name 
from a special meal cooked in earthenware pots, a stew of ‘all kinds of 
cereals and honey’. None of the priests tasted it, as none of the 
Olympian gods was invoked on this day but Hermes Chthonios, ‘of the 
Underworld’. The uncanny aspect of the festival is prevalent in these 
details, yet myth explained that the meal of ‘Pots’ and the sacrifice to 
Hermes had first been held by the survivors of the great flood, when they 
had reached firm ground again. The eery visitors are chased away: ‘Out 
with you, keres [or &ares]" There were games and musical contests 
organized at the Chytroi, and there was a ceremonious and joyful festival 
of ‘swinging’ for children, traced by myth, though, to the sad event of 
Icarius’ daughter Erigone hanging herself. On the whole, the Anthes- 
teria seem to have retained a popular character for a long time without 
too much interference and organization on the part of the polis. Later in 
the month there were the ‘Little Mysteries’, held at Agrae near the river 
Ilissus, and the ‘greatest festival of Zeus’ (Thuc. 1.126.6), the Diasia, in 
the same region. This was for a chthonian Zeus, Meilichios, honoured 
with holocausts, but according to local custom the animals to be burnt 
were made of pastry. 

Elaphebolion must once have been the month of Artemis the 
‘huntress of deer’, e/aphebolos, but from the sixth century onwards it was 
dominated by the ‘great’ festival newly introduced and second only to 
the Panathenaea in lavish equipment, the ‘City Dionysia’. The god who 
had his sanctuary installed at the south slope of the Acropolis had been 
brought from Eleutherae. The central procession which mirrored the 
advent of the god seems to have been basically a larger replica of the rural 
Dionysia, with he-goat and phallus, but the magnificence of the festival 
was manifested in choruses honouring the god, dithyrambs in which all 
ten tribes competed, with a bull for a prize, and the three days of tragic 
performances including satyr play, to which, since 485, a day of comic 
performances was added. Music and poetry finally got the better of 
ancient ritual. 

The festival of Munichia, which gave its name to the following 
month, was to honour Artemis installed at Munichia, the hill close to 
Piraeus. It was overshadowed, as it seems, by the parallel cult of Artemis 
of Brauron, transferred to the Acropolis by Pisistratus. The festival of 
Thargelia in the next month received more attention, when the first 


21 Deubner 1932 (K 23) pl. 18, 2; Simon 1980 (K 84) 279. 
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bread produced from the new crops, called /hargela, was offered to 
Apollo. This was connected with a much-discussed scapegoat ceremony: 
two men, noted for their ugliness or other physical defects, were chosen. 
They were adorned with strings of figs, one with white ones, the other 
with black, representing women and men respectively; thus attired they 
were chased out of town, carrying with them bad luck and uncleanness. 
Even if the more drastic procedures attested for other places — stoning, 
throwing from a cliff, even burning — seem to be absent from Athens, the 
inhumane selfishness inherent in such forms of ‘purification’ seems not 
to be to the credit of ancient ritual, even if it may mirror biological 
strategies.23 

‘The good luck that has come from these sacrifices’ was the general 
justification of worship on which Nicomachus and his accuser would 
agree (Lys. xxx. 19). Piety was found to pay. As Euripides puts it, Athena 
is bound to help her polis of which she is *Mother, Mistress and 
Guardian’ because of the ‘honour of the many sacrifices’; yet for the 
participants this meant at the same time 'the songs of the young, the 
hymns of the choruses, the cries resounding all night with the dance of 
the virgins from the airy hill’ (Eur. Heracl. 770-83). The pannychis on the 
Acropolis at the Panathenaea was an unforgettable experience of a cult 
filled with joy and life which defined the identity of Athens. 


IV. POLIS RELIGION: CULTS DEFINING IDENTITY 


The social function of ritual, which has received much interest in this 
century, is so evident in Greek religion that we rather lose sight of its 
‘truly religious’ dimension. To begin with the nucleus of society: the 
concept of ‘family’ is commonly expressed in Greek by ‘hearth’ (hestia), 
which is at the same time a goddess who claims first offerings from all the 
meals. The newborn baby is carried around the hearth at the Amphidro- 
mia and thus integrated into the cult community of the family. The 
question asked in order to establish citizenship in the examination of 
candidates for the archonship takes the form: “Where is your Apollo 
Patroos and your Zeus Herkeios?' (Arist. 44/5. Pol. 55.3); to know the 
god of the phratry and to have a household protected by Zeus is to know 
one's place in the city. Individual families had special cults which defined 
their status; some had claims to public priesthoods. Legitimate citizen- 
ship is conferred by the ‘brotherhoods’, phratriai, who meet at the 
Apaturia festival in Pyanepsion; the father has to present his child at the 
age of three, and later his grown-up son, to the meeting and pays for a 
sacrificial meal; marriage is validated in a similar way. Illegitimate sons 
have a mythical model in Heracles; the gymnasium of Heracles at 
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Fig. 34. Krateriskos from Brauron. (Brauron 
Museum; after L. Kahil, Antike Kunst Beiheft 1, 


pl. 6, 3.) 


Kynosarges is open to them. The status of women finds various 
expressions in ritual. Women have special goddesses by whom they 
swear, they have their own festivals at which they may leave their 
apartments and gather ‘according to the ancient customs’ (LSCG 36.11). 
The most important of these is Thesmophoria when women live 
together for three days in temporary barracks, forming, as it were, their 
own state with elected presidents; men are strictly excluded. The strange 
ritual of throwing pigs into subterranean caves has been mentioned as a 
kind of agrarian charm. The second day wasa day of ‘fast’, Nesteia, made 
shorter by mutual jesting. The last day included a sacrifice for ‘beautiful 
offspring’, Kalligeneia, with an opulent meal. The crucial changes in a 
woman’s life, from girl through marriage to matron, were dominated by 
Artemis; virgins had to be 'consecrated' to Artemis of Brauron or 
Munichia before marriage (Craterus FGrH 342 F 9); serving as ‘bears’ 
(arktoi), of Artemis at Brauron, they probably had to spend some time in 
seclusion, with games and dances,” until they were restored to their 
normal state at the festival of Brauronia. 

The polis, as the more comprehensive community, had its own 
‘common hearth’, koine Hestia, established as a centre for the magistrates 
and the members of the Council dining together; there was also a temple 
of Apollo Patroos and of the Mother of the Gods in the market-place. 
But the supreme authority rested with the goddess of the Acropolis, 
Athena. There were on the Acropolis two signs of divine action, created 
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at the foundation of Athens according to myth, Poseidon's little ‘sea’ of 
salt water and Athena's olive tree; there was the wooden image of the 
goddess (xoanon) which received the new garment at the Panathenaea. 
Athena was also Ergane, *wool-worker', as well as patroness of olive 
trees, but over against these more female and peaceful aspects the sixth 
century had already stressed the warlike features of the goddess: Athena 
striking down a giant was the recurrent subject woven into the pep/os, 
and it was shown in the pediment of the Pisistratean temple. The fifth 
century added the huge statue of Athena Promachos, ‘fighting in front’, 
and temple and priesthood of Athena Nike, ‘victory’ (IG 1? 35-6). That 
the most sumptuous and beautiful temple was dedicated to Athena the 
Virgin, Parthenos, seems a contrast; it was probably to stress the 
untouchable, impregnable character of the goddess and her city. It is 
unclear, however, which form of the cult was installed at the Parthenon; 
all the old and venerable rituals pertain to Athena Polias finally housed in 
the Erechtheum. 

Erechtheus, who in cult appears to be identified with Poseidon, but 
distinguished from him in myth, is a peculiar case in so far as there seems 
to be a ‘loser’ on both levels: Erechtheus was crushed by Poseidon, 
Poseidon lost Athens to Athena. In more general terms the paradox is 
that the female, the goddess, is triumphant while the male partner 
represents the vanquished, the ‘chthonian’ principle. This structure is 
widely attested and probably quite old; it arose from ancestor cults and 
sacrifices and was to reinforce the dominating order in a patriarchal 
society; the vanquished powers below have to be reconciled lest they 
should thwart aggressive domination in the upper world. Thus Erech- 
theus is ‘appeased’ at the Panathenaea (Hom. 17.2.5 5of). 

Zeus, as everybody knew, was the supreme god; his altar held the 
highest spot on the Acropolis where the rites of the Dipolieia were 
performed. He had, in addition, his precinct outside the city walls as 
Olympius, where the huge temple, begun by Pisistratus, was left 
uncompleted until Hadrian (see CAH 1v? 295-6). According to Draco's 
code, oaths were to be sworn by Zeus, Poseidon and Athena, in that 
order. Yet since Athena was the favourite daughter of Zeus, a sequence 
Zeus-Athena-Poseidon-Demeter was equally established for Athenian 
oaths. 

The need to take oaths was the strongest means of linking the gods to 
justice as required in everyday behaviour. For penal laws as codified in 
Draco's thesmoi, special religious forms were established by tradition: 
different courts were tied to certain cults and provided with correspond- 
ing myths. Most prominent was the Areopagus with the worship of the 
‘Venerable’ avenging goddesses, the Semnai called ‘Eumenides’ in the 
play of Aeschylus; according to him the court was set up for Orestes, 
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while others said Ares himself was put on trial there for having slain 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon, who had tried to rape his daughter 
(Hellanicus FGrH 323a F 22); in both cases myth stresses the possibility 
that there may be ‘justified’ homicide. Involuntary homicide is the 
speciality of the courts ‘at the Palladium’, where a sacred image of armed 
Athena, allegedly brought from Troy, was worshipped by the clan of the 
Buzygai and ceremoniously escorted to Phalerum for a bath once a year 
(above, n. 16). A third court with a mythical background was at the 
Delphinium, a sanctuary of Apollo. However, the court that handled 
most legal proceedings in the fifth century, the Heliaia, established on 
the basis of the Cleisthenean system of phy/ai, was far less dominated by 
ritual and tradition, although of course purifications and oaths were 
included in the proceedings. In a similar way the general assembly of 
citizens, the e&&/esia, was a rational organization; but it had still to gather 
in a ‘clean’ place, purified by the peristiarchoi through the slaughter of 
piglets and the burning of incense, and it could be stopped by a 'sign of 
Zeus’, diosemia; the Athenians, though, were less prone to heed such 
signs than the Romans were. Most important, however, was ritual 
connected with warfare, consisting in various sacrifices when leaving the 
city, crossing the borders and engaging in battle;?5 it was the gods who 
granted victory. 

Three factors contributed to shaping and to some extent transforming 
this system in the course of the fifth century: the evolution of democratic 
government, patriotism born of the victory over the Persians, and the 
emergence of empire. All these had their effects on the organization and 
reorganization of cults. 

A most revolutionary measure initiated by Cleisthenes was the 
creation of ten new, totally artificial phylai. This had to find religious 
sanction at once: ten local heroes, out of a list of one hundred names 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 21.6), were selected by the Delphic oracle and assigned 
to give the names to the tribes (the ‘eponymous heroes’).?6 Some already 
had individual cults, such as Cecrops on the Acropolis, Hippothoon at 
Eleusis, and Ajax at Salamis; others, such as Antiochus, seem to have 
become prominent only then; yet as it was the god of Delphi who 
proclaimed that it was ‘better and more profitable’ to worship them, 
innovation soon became tradition. 

An anti-tyrannical stance was strengthened with a cult of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, the so-called tyrannicides, established in the Agora in 
477/6.27 The more conservative though anti-Pisistratid families found 
their ideal hero in Theseus, the democratic king. The Theseus myth had 
become popular by the end of the sixth century, presenting, as it were, an 
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Athenian contrast figure to Dorian Heracles. But Theseus was not 
included among the tribal eponymous heroes, which left the door open 
to assign him a special position. In 475, when Cimon conquered the 
island of Skyros, he discovered the relics of Theseus, as predicted by the 
Delphic oracle, and solemnly brought them to Athens; a spendid heroon 
was built in the Agora, admired for centuries; funeral banquets and 
games were instituted on 8 Pyanepsion; the Theseia remained one of the 
major festivals in Athenian tradition. 

A contrary move to accord worship not to a hero of the past but to the 
living ‘people’ themselves, Demos, was made by the middle of the 
century. An image of Demos by Parrhasius (Pliny, HN xxxv.69), 
admired by later antiquity, may have been votive in character. If Demos 
is divine, he is not to be checked by human laws, and even gods will 
tactfully avoid censuring him. 

The rising influence of craftsmen among the citizens over against the 
old aristocrats is to be seen in the superior rank granted to Hephaestus, 
the god of smiths and potters. The Hephaestus cult plays a peculiar role 
in Athens. A crude and probably very ancient myth made Hephaestus, 
pursuing Athena, the father of Erechtheus-Erichthonius, the earth- 
born king. But only by 420 was a splendid festival, Hephaestia, 
organized (IG 13 82 = LSCG 13) with a torch-race in honour of the god 
of fire, after his temple, dominating the west side of the Agora, had been 
completed; it is still well preserved (see above, p. 218). It housed statues 
of both Athena and Hephaestus. Both Athena and Hephaestus were 
addressed in the festival of the smiths, Chalkeia, which marked the 
beginning of weaving the Panathenaic pep/os. Craftsmanship seemed to 
balance warlike prowess. | 

The anguish and triumph of the Persian Wars was nothing less than a 
religious experience. Many will have concurred with the word of 
Themistocles: ‘Not we have accomplished this, but the gods and the 
heroes’ (Hdt. virr.109.3). The defeat of the barbarians was readily 
ascribed to their destruction of Greek temples everywhere. The tomb of 
the men who fell at Thermopylae was invoked as an ‘altar’ by Simonides 
(fr. 531 PMG), and later Pericles would put all the men who fell for the 
city on a level with the immortal gods (Plut. Per. 8.9). There were special 
festivals instituted in memory of Marathon (6 Boedromion), Salamis (16 
Munichion) and Plataeae (3 Boedromion); as for Marathon, the Athe- 
nians had taken a vow to sacrifice one goat for each Persian killed, and we 
have the word of Xenophon (An. 11.2.12) that by his time they had not 
yet come to close the account. Themistocles demonstrated his singular 
position by founding a cult of Artemis Aristoboule, goddess of *best 
counsels’ (Plut. Them. 22). There were unforeseen incidents to be 
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memorialized as well: the cult of Pan the goat-god, on account ofa vision 
which appeared to the long-distance runner Philippides on his way to 
summon Spartan help at the time of Marathon (Hdt. vi.105); the cult of 
Boreas, the north wind which badly damaged the Persian fleet (Hdt. 
v11.189) (he, incidentally, was a son-in-law of Erechtheus): and even the 
cult of Pheme, ‘rumour’, that miraculously spread to announce the 
victory of the Eurymedon (Aeschin. 1.128; 11.145). 

The myth of Theseus fighting the Amazons, the perversely dangerous 
females from the fringe of ‘Asia’, was applied to Athens fighting the 
Eastern threat. This is reflected in the imagery of Attic poetry, but it 
attained official sanction with the dedication of Amazon statues, 
wrought by the foremost artists of the day, in the most splendid temple 
of Asia, the Artemisium of Ephesus.2? Needless to say, the propagation 
of the cult of Athena Nike, with the beautiful temple to the right of the 
entrance to the Acropolis, was to express similar feelings of triumph. 
Nike was also seen alighting on the right hand of the chryselephantine 
statue of Athena Parthenos. 

This celebrated image by Phidias set up in the Parthenon established a 
new level of lavish magnificence; the similar and still more famous image 
of Zeus at Olympia followed suit. It was to outdo the huge golden 
Apollo of Delos.30 The sanctuary of Delos, which had developed into a 
centre of the ‘Ionians’ at the time of Pisistratus and Polycrates, had been 
the obvious headquarters for the anti-Persian alliance. When these and 
the treasury had been moved to Athens, the construction of the 
Parthenon began. The he//enotamiai now officiated ‘from Panathenaea to 
Panathenaea’. As the alliance developed into imperial rule, the allies were 
made to participate in the Athenian cults, in both the ‘great’ festivals, 
supplying a phallus for the Dionysia and a cow and a panoply for the 
Panathenaea; they were also required to contribute first-fruit offerings to 
Eleusis, where huge silos were built to hold the incoming grain (IG r 
78). The tribute paid by the allies, talent by talent, was carried through 
the orchestra of the theatre when large crowds would be present for the 
Dionysia (Isocr. vir1.82); Athena received her share, to be assessed and 
controlled ‘from Panathenaea to Panathenaea’ (IG 13 524.27). The 
goddess would allow the funds to be used, among other things, for the 
building programme. Imperialism is approaching cynicism, without 
giving up the ritual frame of administration. 

The last cults to be introduced in the fifth century, though, were not 
the result of pride and imperial control. As a belated consequence of the 
disastrous plague, Asclepius, the god of healing, was brought from 
Epidaurus to Athens in 420. The snake representing the god was carried 
on a waggon, and Sophocles received it in his house until the sanctuary 
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was completed. The festivals of Asclepius were thoughtfully integrated 
with the celebrations of the Mysteries in autumn and Dionysia in spring. 
The sanctuary occupied a prominent place on the south slope of the 
Acropolis; however, the other Asclepius sanctuary in the Piraeus seems 
to have enjoyed greater popularity for a while. The last addition was the 
cult of the Thracian goddess Bendis, interest in whom had been aroused 
by the campaigns in the north and by the employment of Thracian 
mercenaries in the Athenian armed forces.?! This festival brought the 
uncommon spectacle of a torch-race on horseback. The image of the 
goddess was thoroughly hellenized, but the quest for new gods was 
beginning to reflect uncertainties of identity. 


V. DIVINATION 


While the functional and practical aspects of religious activity in ancient 
cults are easily observed -the use and abuse of prestige and influence, the 
display of social roles, the greedy hopes for ‘all good things’ — there is 
another, more irrational side that tends to be obscured because it may 
appear as sheer superstition. Although there was an absence of revela- 
tion, of a sacred scripture and a theologically trained clergy, it was still 
believed that there were ordinances and counsels of the gods to be 
observed directly, chrough various 'signs' such as 'sacrifices, the flight of 
birds, chance utterances, dreams’ (Xen. Hipparch. 9.9). In the countless 
uncertainties and anxieties of everyday life, in the private suffering of 
disease and in the common danger of war, divination of all kinds was a 
momentous factor in making decisions. 

The interplay of experience and tradition had long led to specializa- 
tion: on the one hand there were the established oracles, above all the 
Pythian sanctuary at Delphi; to consult it was complicated, costly and 
time-consuming, but its prestige remained paramount for generations. 
On the other hand there were charismatic individuals, ‘seers’ (wanteis), 
who claimed special skills in interpreting the signs sent by the gods. 
They usually relied on family tradition, but they had begun to use books 
by the sixth century. Some were found to be especially successful and 
acquired riches and influence. Their greatest responsibility was to 
determine the correct time to engage in battle. Victory was thought to 
belong no less to the seer than to the military commander: the Delphic 
monument celebrating Aegospotami represents Lysander accompanied 
by his mantis (Paus. x.9.7). 

The enactment and development of cults in Athens constantly 
involved dealings with oracles and seers. Each major change in ritual had 
to be approved by Delphi; the impulse to establish new cults, but also 
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injunctions against their establishment, often came from seers. In order 
to have counsel permanently available, the demos appointed different 
kinds of ‘expounders’, exegetai, who either belonged to the Eleusinian 
Eumolpids, were selected by Delphi, or were chosen by the demos.** 

Divination had played its part in overthrowing the tyrants. While 
Hippias was collecting oracles of Musaeus, the Alcmaeonid opposition 
had Delphi pronounce in favour of the liberation of Athens (no. 79).33 
The eponymous heroes of the tribes were selected by Apollo (no. 80). 
Probably about the same time Athenians began to build their own, still 
well preserved, treasury at Delphi? and to send, at irregular intervals to 
be determined by special ‘signs’, a sacred embassy to Delphi to offer 
sacrifice and to bring back sacred fire from Apollo's hearth. While we 
today suspect that the Delphic priests judiciously foresaw a Persian 
victory, contemporaries credited the defeat of the barbarians to Apollo; 
the tithe of the booty taken from the Persians was dedicated at Delphi in 
the form of splendid monuments. The Athenians especially erected 
monuments for Marathon and placed votive offerings from Salamis both 
in their treasury and in a special hall constructed beneath the temple 
terrace at Delphi. At that time Athens was granted promanteia, privileged 
access to the oracle. Thus Delphi was consulted with regard to the 
transfer of Theseus’ bones (no. 113), the colonies at Thurii (no. 132) and 
Amphipolis (no. 133); there were regulations issued for families such as 
the Praxiergidae (no. 124 = IG 1? 7) and surely on many more occasions. 
One oracle that acclaimed the demos of Athens as an ‘eagle in the clouds’ 
(no. 121) naturally enjoyed popularity with the Athenians. By the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, though, Apollo's attitude had 
changed, and the god clearly took a stand against Athens (no. 157). The 
oracle authorizing the cult of Bendis (no. 30) was brought from Dodona, 
the oracle of Zeus second in importance to Delphi. Yet in 404 a new 
Delphic oracle forbade the annihilation of Athens (no. 171). 

The crowd of private seers in a city such as Athens must have been 
considerable. They were present at every sacrifice, and the officials had to 
heed them (Arist. /475.Po/. 54.6). We know of two men, Lampon and 
Diopeithes, who rose to such prominence that they were repeatedly 
attacked in comedy. Lampon was active in the foundation of Thurii, and 
was even considered one of the ‘founders’ (oz&istes) of the colony. He 
predicted that Pericles would prevail over his adversary Thucydides 
from the portent of a one-horned ram that had been found (Plut. Per. 
6.2), while Anaxagoras explained the prodigy rationally through his 

32 Oliver 1950 (D 62); Clinton 1974 (K 19) 89-93. 
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knowledge of anatomy. Lampon was elected to sign important state 
treaties in 421 (Thuc. v.19.2, 24.1); he cooperated with Eleusis and the 
Delphic oracle in bringing about the decree about first-fruit offerings (IG 
13 78). Diopeithes had a decree passed which threatened with prosecution 
for asebeia those who ‘did not believe in the divine things or taught about 
things in the sky’ (Plut. Per. 32.2); tried on this charge Anaxagoras had to 
leave Athens. The ‘divine things’ were, primarily, the ‘signs’ by which 
the gods would give their directives; in the view of a man like 
Diopeithes, this was the very foundation not only of piety, but even of 
religion. The central role such signs played in Athenian religious 
practice must not be underestimated. 


VI. THE MYSTERIES 


The festival of Eleusis, which was known simply as ‘the Mysteries’, is as 
fascinating as it is elusive. Mysteries are initiation ceremonies with the 
obligation to silence, and the secrecy was strictly and deliberately kept 
throughout pagan literature. Yet the Mysteries were open to the public: 
‘whoever among the Greeks wishes is initiated’ (Hdt. virr.65.4), and the 
huge Telesterion built by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, held 
more than 3,000 mystai. The administration of the Mysteries was in the 
hands of the Athenian authorities, but the priestly functions inalienably 
belonged to the two families of the Eumolpids and the Kerykes. In 
investigations and lawsuits involving the Mysteries the non-initiated 
were bidden to leave the court; the majority would be those who ‘knew’. 
The ephebes regularly took part in organizing and protecting the 
procession from Athens to Eleusis; it started at a special sanctuary above 
the Agora, the Eleusinium. When Diagoras, called ‘the atheist’, provo- 
catively violated the secret of Eleusis, he was pursued through the whole 
Athenian empire, yet he escaped. 

Philosophically inclined writers spoke about the ‘two gifts’ Demeter 
brought to Eleusis, grain and the Mysteries. Both were intimately 
linked, as the same myth about the rape of Persephone and Demeter's 
visit to Eleusis had to account for both. According to a late gnostic 
writer, an ear of corn was shown by the hierophant at the climax of the 
secret festival (Hippol. Haer. v.8.39). Yet the point of the nocturnal 
celebration, whatever its symbols, gestures and words might have been, 
was to arrive at "better hope' for a life after death. This is already present 
in the earliest text, the ‘Homeric’ hymn to Demeter, and it persisted to 
the end of antiquity. The promise seems to have been general, with 
different possibilities of interpretation. 

We are well informed about the general programme (IG oi? 
1078 — L$CG 8) and some details of organization. At some time 
participation in the ‘Lesser Mysteries’ in spring was made a prerequisite 
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(Pl. Gorg. 497c). On 15 Boedromion the candidates assembled at Athens. 
There were purifications, including bathing in the sea, and the sacrifice 
of piglets, one for each person. Some kind of verbal explanation and 
instruction that prepared for what was to be ‘seen’ on the concluding 
night must have been part of the proceedings. The main event was the 
procession on the ‘sacred way’ to Eleusis, some 30 km from the city, on 
19 Boedromion. Priestesses carried ‘holy things’ in closed baskets (&s/a;, 
while the crowd chanted the rhythmical cry ‘Iakch’ o lakche’, this was 
soon understood as the invocation of a special daimon, lakchos. With the 
arrival at the Eleusinian sanctuary the fast was broken, and after sunset 
the really secret rites began. We have some allusions: ‘wandering to and 
fro’, terror in the dark, and sudden ‘amazement’ (Plut. fr. 178 Sandbach); 
the Telesterion opened to admit the crowd, there were things ‘done’ by 
the hierophant and the priestesses, presumably in the dark, dimly lit by 
the torches of the torchbearer (daduchos); at some point a huge fire blazed 
up in the middle, ‘under’ which the hierophant was seen officiating. 
Persephone was called from the dead and somehow ‘appeared’, the 
hierophant exhibited the ear of corn, and proclaimed the birth of a divine 
child. The construction of the Telesterion gives some guidance to 
imagination, with steps rising on all four sides for the onlookers, and the 
anaktoron, a small rectangular building slightly off-centre with a door at 
its side, where the hierophant had his throne. “Thrice fortunate he who 
has seen these orgia,’ the shouts proclaimed. Yet we remain outside the 
circle of those who ‘knew’. Dances outside the building must have 
followed throughout the night, and there were bull sacrifices which 
guaranteed a copious feast even here. 

The Mysteries became part of the prestige of Athens and retained their 
authority, and their identity, for about one thousand years. They make 
strange company in the age of Euripides and Socrates. It remains for us 
to speculate how the Greeks succeeded in this very special festival in 


finding sense and *better hopes' against the apparent senselessness of 
death. 


VII. PRIVATE PIETY 


A pious man is one who is seen performing sacrifice and is known to 
make use of divination: these are the criteria by which Xenophon (Mez. 
1.1.2) tries to disprove the charge of asebeia against Socrates. Sacrifice, 
primarily animal sacrifice accompanied by libations and incense, goes 
together with prayers or rather vows which, if fulfilled, lead to votive 
dedications. All these activities involve spending property; the problem 
of whether the rich have better access to the gods begins to be discussed 
in this period. 

State cult and private worship are not to be seen as contrasts; they are 
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parallel and often intertwined. Like each private household, the city 
observes rites in honour of Hestia, Apollo and Zeus. A very wealthy and 
pious man such as Nicias made lavish dedications at Delos and Delphi, 
but every Athenian could go to the Acropolis to offer a humble gift to the 
goddess. The inscriptionsand material remains from the Acropolis attest 
numerous, varied, and simple votives at this time.35 The state cult would 
guarantee a rich meal to the citizens, at the Panathenaea, for instance; at 
the Apaturia and the Anthesteria, family celebration and public cult 
practically coincided. Each major business contract was sealed by oaths 
in a sanctuary. No merchant dared to engage in sea-faring without vows 
to the appropriate gods. The work of the peasant was obviously 
dependent upon Demeter and Dionysus. In sickness everybody would 
turn to the gods. Pericles installed a cult of Athena Hygieia on the 
Acropolis when a good craftsman, incidentally wounded in the con- 
struction of the Propylaea, had recovered (Plut. Per. 13.13). This cult 
was meant to bring together the goddess and private needs more closely; 
it was soon overshadowed, however, by Asclepius. 

There were countless minor sanctuaries installed by associations, 
families, or even individuals on special occasions. About 400 B.C., 
Archedemus, ‘seized by the nymphs', adorned the cave of Vari south of 
Athens with inscriptions and reliefs (IG 1? 778-80), solving, as we would 
put it, a private identity crisis through ritual activity. Beautiful offerings 
connected mainly with marriage, it seems, survive from the small 
precinct of ‘the nymph’ on the south slope of the Acropolis.3° The cult of 
nymphs, goddesses of living water, was popular everywhere, as was 
Hermes: pillars of Hermes (Herms) were set up in both town and 
countryside to mark crossroads and neighbourhoods — vase paintings 
often show private sacrifices in front of them. Local associations, 
observing the cult of Heracles with substantial feasts, spread over the 
whole of Attica. There were still more groups celebrating Dionysus, 
Bacchic fhiasoi, not always easy to distinguish from simple drinking 
parties. 

It is perhaps more interesting that even women could be called 
together for private Baccheia (Ar. Lys. 11). Conspicuous was the cult of 
Adonis, the dying god beloved by Aphrodite. From Phoenicia the cult 
had spread to Greece by the time of Sappho, but it never received official 
status in the cities. The women raised a shrill lament over the death of the 
god from the roofs of their houses in early summer, disconcerting for 
men and men’s business (Ar. Lys. 389-096). 

Another foreign god who became notorious was Sabazios, a Phrygian 
variant of Dionysus. In certain Dionysiac 75/2507, the mythical singer 


55 IG 12 401—760; Raubitschek 1949 (c 162); Graef and Langlotz 1933 (1 70) nos. 1330-417. 
36 Travlos 1971 (1 171) 361-3. 
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Fig. 35. Lead puppet ina box, from the Cerami- 
cus cemetery, Athens. (After Atb. Mitt. 81 
(1966) Beilage 1; cf. Kurtz and Boardman 1971 


(K 54) P- 46.) 


Orpheus was claimed as an authority, books of Orpheus were presented, 
and through a special and partially secret mythology startling doctrines 
about metempsychosis and the divinity of the human soul were circu- 
lated in radical opposition to the prevailing system of values; a special 
form of ‘life’ was demanded; a totally new kind of spirituality could be 
seen to be on its way. It is not clear, though, to what degree any 
permanent groups or ‘sects’ or 'Orphics' were established; the cult was ` 
promoted rather by itinerant ‘purifiers’ (orpheotelestai), who offered 
initiations as a cure for various practical needs. But some suspicion 
about private mysteries and new gods began to grow among the public. 
Some of this is seen in the picture drawn of the Socratic circle in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes in 423, and fun turned to hysteria with the 
mystery scandal of Alcibiades in 415, which resulted in numerous 
executions. 

The trends towards the end of the century are not moving in any one 
direction. There is rational detachment, there is a quest for a new 
philosophical religion, there is scrupulous conservatism, there is growth 
even of sheer superstition. While scientific medicine launched theoretical 
attacks on healing by magic, amulets were provided even for Pericles 
when struck by the plague (Plut. Per. 58.2), and from the end of the 
century comes the oldest defixio found at Athens, a puppet pierced and 
buried in the Ceramicus to harm an enemy (Fig. 55);? this was meant to 
be serious. Intellectuals were developing new concepts of pure divinity, 
all-powerful, all-knowing and without human shape, passions or needs, 
yet practical manipulation remained a strong element in the piety of the 
man in the street. There was growing complexity, but a radical break did 
not come for centuries. 


37 Trumpf 1958 (K 87); Jeffery 1955 (c 136) 67-76. 
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